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law from Sinai. It was, again, the day of the descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the disciples, ten days after the 
ascension of Jesus. As Passover Sunday is now called 
aster in the Christian, Church, Pentecost bears the 
name of Whitsun-day. This year it falls on May 25. 
For the benefit of those who prefer an appropriate 
Bible lesson for that day, an alternative lesson is 
given in these pages, with Critical Notes by President 
Dwight, and a homiletical article by Dr. Huntington. 


Pleasant memories are a result of the past. If we 
have such memories now, it is because of something 
that we did before now. If we would have such 
memories by and by, now is the time to prepare for 
them. That which is to be remembered pleasantly 
never presents itself at.the first as a memory or as a 
basis for a memory, but as a present duty to be at- 
tended to or neglected; and our instant decision on 
that point settles the question of its subsequent value 
asamemory. Doing our duty hour by hour, even 
though the duty be an unpleasant one, is what we 
must set ourselves to. Having pleasant memories of 
unpleasant duty-doing will follow as a matter of course, 
when the time for memory shaping has gone by. 

—__—_—8 





Christianity, as a truth, as a reality, as a vital force, 
may sometimes be better recognized in n.:n than in 
men. Near a great railroad station a very little 
newsboy sat crying, while his papers lay in a bundle 
on the sidewalk. A word of cheer from a passer-by 
induced him to go and pick them up, but, as he ap- 
proached the papers, a gust of wind caught them, and 
scattered them far and widé. The distressed and dis- 
couraged boy, instead of running for his papers, sank 
back on the pavement in a renewed gush of tears. 
But as the hurrying throngs of train-bound men and 
women caught sight of the situation, they forgot their 
eagerness to reach the station, and scattered in all 
directions in a chase for the papers, which, with words 
of sympathy, they brought back to the infant news- 
boy, and hurried on their way. But the worldly on- 
looker-who had‘been questioning the genuineness of 
a professed Christian might well have asked whether 
this incident would have been possible in heathen 





There is no such thing as a best sermon for every- 
body. Some of the best sermons are sermons that 
are remembered not as words, but as effects upon the 
mind and in the outward life. A sermon may so 
bear upon the text that the text is remembered long 
after the sermon itself is forgotten. And so it is of 
allinstruction. Its real test is its assimilation with the 
soul even while its form and phrase are beyond recall. 





Right is right, and wrong is wrong. Popular 
opinion cannot make the right wrong, or the wrong 
right. Yet many a man or boy, on coming into a 
new community finds that popular opinion just there 
approves that which he knows ought not to have 
tolerance. Then comes the question whether he is 
to accept popular opinion as his guide, or is to con- 
form his course to a standard that he knows to be 
correct. On his answer to that question there may 
pivot his character and his destiny. 

Pentecost, as its name indicates (from the Greek 
pentékoste, “ fiftieth”), was the fiftieth day after Pass- 
over, It originally commemorated the giving of the 
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Greece or Rome. He might, indeed, well have seen 
Christ in the age, in the civilization, in the human- 
ized humanity, even if he had failed to recognize 
Christ in some professor of Christianity. Here is the 
value of the broad outlook upon men and things— 
the truth that may be seen in man, even while it 
| may sometimes seem not so easy to find it in men. 





| Lines of distinction between truth and error can 
be shown very plainly ; but such lines are not always 
'to be drawn between associated truths. Spiritual 
‘truths blend with one another almost imperceptibly, 
_as portions of a common whole ; and while it may be 
| known beyond a question that these truths severally 
‘are separate phases of that whole, it is by no means 
an easy matter to show just where defining lines may 
be run between them. 
seven, and a keen eye can recognize them all. Violet, 
| indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red,—all are 
‘there; but who will say that he can distinguish a 
sharp line between the indigo in the center and the 
violet on one side and the blue on the other, or be- 
tween any other two adjoining colors of the rainbow ? 


The colors of the rainbow are 





It is true that in the elementary school-booka,the 
seven colors of the rainbow, as painted by hand, are 

shown with well-defined lines running between*fiem 

severally. But a rainbow in the school-books looks 

very different from a rainbow in thesky. Similarly, 
the seven phases of doctrinal truth in the Word of 
God are clearly to be recognized as seven separate 
colors of doctrinal truth, but the dividing lines be- 
tween them severally cannot be shown so clearly. It 
is true, again, that in theological school-books the 
seven colors of Bible doctrine, hand-painted, are laid 
down with sharp dividing Hnes between them. But 
the doctrinal rainbow of the theological school-books 
often has a very different appearance from the doc- 
trinal rainbow of the Bible. Looking at the various 
colors of God’s handiwork, in the Bible or in the sky, 
is inspiring and instructive. Looking at the school- 
book hand-made distinctions between these various 
colors is sometimes bewildering and misleading. 





LOVING AND LIKING. 


“ Loving” and “liking” are often used as if the} 
merely indicated different degrees of affection. To 
“like,” the dictionary tells us, is “to be pleased with 
in a moderate degree ;” while to “love” is “ to de- 
light in,” or to have a “ devoted attachment.” “I like 
him, but I do not love him,” says one; thereby mean- 
ing that the interest felt in him is a very slight inter- 
est. “No one who knows him can merely like him ; 
they must love him,” says another, who would thus 
indicate that the feeling inspired by him must always 
be of the superlative degree. This understanding of 
the two words relatively is very well as far as it goes ; 
but neither word has only a single meaning. Each 
word means one thing at one time, and another thing 
at another time ; and unless we recognize the fact of 
these differing significations of the two words sever- 
ally, we lose the power of using them or of noting 
their use discriminatingly. 

“ Liking ” is sometimes employed as expressive of 
a feeling of personal satisfaction with a thing; in 
contrast with “loving” as expressive of a feeling of 
unselfish affection for it; the one representing the 
subjective, and the other the objective, phase of its 
enjoyment. Thus we may be said to Jove nature, and 
to like the fruits that nature brings to us. It is this 
view of the case that is taken by the poet Words- 
worth, when he illustrates to a child a difference 
between loving and liking : 


“Say not you Jove a roasted fowl, 
But you may Icve a screaming owl. 
Nor blush if o’er your heart be stealing 
A love for things that have no feeling: 
The spring’s first rose by you espied, 
May fill your breast with joyful pride ; 
And you may love the strawberry-flower, 
And love the strawberry in its bower; 
But when the fruit so often praised 
For beauty, to your lip is raised, 
Say not you Jove the delicate treat, 
But like it, enjoy it, and thankfully eat, 


You love your father and your mother, 
Your grown-up and your baby brother; 
Yon love your sister, and your friends, 








And countless blessings which God sends: 





























































































And while those right affections play, 
You Jive each moment of your day; 
They lead you on to full content, 
And likings fresh and innocent, 
That store the mind, the memory feed, 
And prompt to many a gentle deed. 
But likings come and pass away ; 
’Tis love that remains till our latest day : 
Our heavenly guide is holy love, 
And will be our bliss with saints above.” 
This distinction also is a fitting one; but it does not 
exhaust or limit the meanings of the two words 
severally. “Liking” has a force in contrast with 
“loving” that goes deeper and outreaches farther 
than would be indicated by these suggestions. 

To “like” is often used as expressive of satisfaction 

with another, or with another’s ways; as growing out 
of a similarity of recognized ideals. “ ks like to see a 
man as thoughtful of others as he is;” “I like his 
high sense of honor ;” “TI like his reverent spirit ;” 
T like such sensitiveness and delicacy as he shows;” 
“T like him, because of his unselfish devotion to his 
mother,’—such expressions as these indicate a great 
deal more than a selfish pleasure in the conduct of 
the one criticised. They have even greater force 
than would have the phrase “I love him dearly.” 
“Liking” another, in this sense, is approving the 
standard of the one liked; and so far it is a step 
beyond loving him. 

We can even love another without liking him; 
and we can be loved while we are not liked. A wife 
ean love a worthless or an unloving husband, when 
she cannot like‘him, A mother can dearly love a 
reprobate and ungrateful son, whom it is impossible 
for her to like. ‘To love is to hold dear. To like is 
to approve and comménd. Loving does not always 
carry liking with it, any more than liking always 
carries loving. We can approve and commend and 
Jike one toward whom we have no feelings of love ; 
and we may even be better liked by those who do not 
dove us than by those who do, 

’ It is pleasant to be loved: “It is good to be liked. 
Best of all is it to be both loved and liked. We can 
“be loved by those whose judgments condemn us. We 
‘shall be liked by those whose judgments approve our 
idéals, and whose discernment recognizes our steady 
struggling toward those ideals, If the choice must 
be made by us, it were better to deserve to be liked 
by the wise and good, than to win love apart from 
the question of our deserts. If, however, we deserve 
to be liked, we are not likely to live and die unloved 
in the world. 

Tt has been said that we ought so to live that God 
will not only love, but like us. This is another way 
‘of saying that our lives ought to be so conformed to 
God’s image in Christ, that our likeness to him will 
have his recognition and approval and liking. God 
loves us even now, because of what he is. If we are 
like-minded with his Son, God will like us for what 
we are. Let us, therefore, strive so to live that we 
shall be both loved and liked by God and by God’s 
loved ones. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Ite purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 

_ one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 


every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 


first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


A book or a sermon spoken of with approval in these | ing; and it will be found in the department of “Worth 
pages is pretty sure to be sought after by interested | Repeating,” in the present issue of The Sunday School 
readers; and if information concerning its place of pub- | Times. The Colorado reader’s experience of the larger 
lishing be not given at the time, letters of inquiry on | readiness of Christian workers to ask for the use of an 
that point are likely to multiply, Mr. Gladstone’s praise | article, than to return it with thanks, is in itself an illus- 


Testament,” has drawn out many an inquiry as to the 
possibility of obtaining that discourse. It may therefore 
be said that the sermon in question is obtainable, in 
pamphlet form, from Messrs. James Pott and Company, 
Astor Place, New York, at the somewhat high price of 
forty cents. And now Dr. W. C. Wilkinson writes con- 
cerning the sermons praised so highly, in his article, in 
these pages, on an eminent French preacher : 

In answer to inquiries from various quarters as to the way of 
obtaining Eugéne Bersier’s sermons, referred to in a recent arti- 
cle published in these columns, I may say that any importing 
bookseller will supply them, or they may be ordered direct 
from the Paris publisher, M. Fischbacher, 33 Rue de Seine, who 
advertises 7 volumes, in paper, at 3/. 50c. each, or bound, at 
5f. 50c. each. 








Questions concerning facts or teachings in the Bible 
record, when asked for purposes of obtaining or of 
fixing knowledge, have a decided practical value; but 
such questions asked for the sake of provoking curiosity, 
or of puzzling the mind of a scholar or teacher, are not 
worthy the attention of an intelligent and serious Bible 
student. The following letter from an Indiana reader 
might be taken in either of these two sensés: 
Where was Christ when visited by the wise men of the east? 
Give three reasons why to the answer. 
In the second chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, it is 
said that, “ when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaa, 
in the days of Herod the king, behold, wise men from 
the east came to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews? ... And he sent them to Beth- 
lehem. ... And they, having heard the king, went their 
way....And they came into the house, and saw the 
young child with Mary his mother; and they fell down 
and worshipped him.” After this, Herod sought to slay 
Jesus by slaying all the young children “that were in 
Bethlehem, and in all the borders thereof, from two years 
old and under.” By this record, it would seem clear 
that the Holy Child was in a “ house” in “ Bethlehem,” 
when visited by “the wise men of the east.” This, it is 
true, gives only one reason in support of the proffered 
answer, whereas “three reasons” are asked for. But as 
the one reason—that the Bible says so—is sufficient in 
itself, it were a waste of time to add other reasons, It 
is said that, when President Jackson was traveling 
through New Englahd, some fifty-five years ago, the 
selectmen of a town visited by him met him with the 
statement that they had twelve reasons for not firing a 
salute when he came into their borders. The first reason 
was, that they had nocannon. “That is enough,” said 
the President. “ You needn’t trouble yourselves to give 
the other eleven reasons.” And President Jackson showed 
his good sense in that suggestion. 
Every once in a while there comes a request for the 
republication, in these pages, of an article printed here 
some time ago. Asa rule, these requests cannot be com- 
‘| plied with; for the demand for fresh articles is ordinarily 
such as to require all the available space for its meeting. 
But now and then an exceptional call justifies exceptional 
attention. Here, for example, is a letter from Colorado 
that can hardly be passed by without attention : 


Some months ago, I think in the summer of 1889, you pub- 
lished, in one of Dr. Charles 8. Robinson’s articles on the Sun- 
day-school lesson, a little poem on thanksgiving and petitions in 
prayer, representing two angels starting out from heaven, each 
with a bag in which to gather thanks and petitions, expecting 
to need the larger bag for the thanks, but finding the petitions 
much the more numerous. I send my copy of The Sunday 
School Times to Turkey; but I made two copies of the poem, 
and sent them to be used at thank-offering meetings., I have 
failed to get them back, and it occurred to me to-day that per- 
haps you would publish the poem again, among your “ Worth 
Repeating” articles, and in that way many besides myself 
might get a copy, and perhaps be prompted to give thanks 
more frequently, One of my own causes for thankfulness is the 
help I have received in many ways from your valuable paper. 


And close following this request there comes another 
from a Pennsylvania worker, on the same subject, thus : 


About a year ago, I read an article in your paper in which 
was a piece of poetry where St. Peter is tepresented as send- 
ing out two angels, each with a basket,—the one to gather the 
thanks, and the other the prayers, of the saints below. Think- 
ing it would be an acceptable piece upon some anniversary 
occasion, i cut it out. The scholar to whom I recently gave it 
to commit to memory, has mislaid it; and if you will kindly 
direct me where I can find it, I shall be very much obliged. 


A poem that is in such demand as this is worth repeat- 





of Canon Liddon’s sermon on “The Worth of the Old! tration of the teachings of the poem. 








THE BURIAL OF STEPHEN. 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his burial, and made great 


lamentation over him.— Acts 8 : 2. 


With grievous lamentation, borne by men 

Devout, the flower and choice of Israel, ~ 

Was laid the sacred dust of Stephen down 

To slumber in a rock-hewn sepulcher, 

While they who loved the martyr stood and saw, 

With sackeloth worn, and-asbes on the lead, 

They wailed aloud, that Hebrew company, 

Women and men; they beat the breast, they rent 

Their raiment, until one stood forth, who said : 
“Enough already has to grief been given. 

Us it befits not here, for Stephen dead, 

To mourn as mourn others who have no hope. 

He was a burning and a shining light, 

And we 4 season in his beams were glad. 

Glory te God who kindled him for us! 

Glory to God who hath from us withdrawn 

His shining, and now hides him in himself! 

We thought we could not spare him, but God knew 

Let all be as God wills who knows. Amen! ” 
“ Amen!” they solemnly responded all. 

And he who spake these things went on, and said: 
“The Lord anointed Stephen with the oil - 

Of gladness in the gift of speech above 

His fellows. How he flamed insufferably, 

In words that leapt out of his mouth like swords 

Out of their sheaths, enkindled to devour 

The wicked! When he spoke, flew seraphim, 

And bore from off the altar living coals 

Of God, which, laid upon his lips, purged them 

To utter those pure words that purified. 

What zeal! what wisdom! what fixed faith ! what power! 

He stood our bulwark, he advanced our sword, 

And single seemed an insupportable host. 

Yet this puissant soldier of the truth, 

To disobedience so implacable, 

How gentle and how placable he was 

To all obedience!, He was like his Lord, 

That Lion of the tribe of Judah, named 

Also the Lamb of God. No words had he 

Save words of vivid flame, sudden and swift 

And deadly, like the lightning, for God’s foes; 

But for the little flock of Jesus, balm 

His speech,—into those lips such grace was poured. 

Nor less in him for mighty work than word 

.» The Holy Ghost a fountain was.of power. » 

From him, or through him, what a plenteous stream 

Flowed like the river of God in miracle! 

Signs, wonders, gifts of healing, heavenly powers 

Innumerable, flocked about his hand, 

Like doves unto their windows flying home, 

Waiting there eager -to perform his will. 

A prophet of the elder time, reborn 

Into the spirit of. this latter age, 

Was Stephen. Thanking God for him, let us 

Together and stedfastly pray that he 

Who made the great Elijah live again 

In John the Baptist, give us Stephen back 

In resurrection from his tomb with power.’ 
So they departed from the place in hope. 


So they departed from the place in hope,— 
Beauty for ashes on their heads, the oil 
Of joy for mourning, and the robes of praise 
Upon them for the spirit of heaviness. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 





THE JEWS UNDER THE ROMAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY LIC. DR. GUSTAF DALMAN, 


At the beginning of the time of the emperors, the legal 
position of the Jews, scattered, as they were, throughout 
the entire Roman Empire east of Rome, had little to do 
with the changing destinies of their native Judea; and 
even after the destrnction of Jerusalem by Titus it 
remained practically unchangéa. 

If we except those individuals who, in one way or 
another, had attained to the possession of Roman citizen- 
ship, the standing of the Jews differed yery much accord- 
ing to the local surroundings of the places in which they 
lived. It is true that they bore the byrdens of city and 
state like all the provincials, but they had not always a 
like share in the political privileges and the rights of 
citizenship.. In the provincial cities, they usually occu- 
pied a position similar to that of all other foreigners, and 
therefore were not eligible to the city offices, nor could 
they have any part in the municipal government. Only 
in a small number of, cities (the most important, how- 
ever, of the East), as Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Sardis, and Cyrene, in which cities a numerous company 
of Jewe resided, they did possess the full rights of citi- 
zenship, sometimes as a gift of the But this 
civil equality was often the cause of a popular uprising 
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against the Jews. Since they refused to worship the 
municipal deities, aud in religious as in social relations 
purposely held themselves aloof from their fellow-citi- 

“Zens, avoiding alike their feasts and their tribunals, it 
was felt to be unnatural, and a violation of justice, that 
they should have any part in municipal affairs. 

The Roman Government, however, protected them in 
this possession of rights already acquired, because for its 
own part it had little comprehension of the religious 
feelings of the provincials; dnd, moreover, with the 
welding of these heterogeneous, mutually opposing ele- 
ments, it had a right to expect greater safety for its own 
power. Wherever the Jews possessed no citizenship, 
they were permitted to form congregations for the pur- 
poses of their public devotions, and even to exercise 
their peculiar administration of justice founded upon 
the law of Moses, provided there was no violation of 
the Roman law requiring the interference of a Roman 
magistrate. 

The Jewish religion certainly experienced an unusual 
measure, not only of tolerance, but of consideration on 
the part of the Roman Government. In the temple at 
Jerusalem, although it was under the control of a Roman 
garrison, augmented in time of feasts, there was the im- 
perial foundation of Augustus from which sacrifices were 
daily offered for the Roman emperor. Its Sacredness 
was so highly revered that even a Roman citizen who 
was not a Jew was punished with death if he stepped 
over the threshold of the inner court. This fact was 
used by the Jews as a pretext for the imprisonment of 
Paul (Acts 21: 28). The payment to the temple, by the 
Jews of all countries, of a half-shekel,—that is, a di- 
drachma of Tyre (equal to about thirty cents),—which 
payment Jesus also took upon himself (Matt. 17 : 24), 
was explicitly allowed. Their services in the synagogue 
were excepted from the order of the conventicle forbid- 
ding every kind of private assemblies. The prohibition 
of these services by Claudius remained only a short time 
in force, and applied only to Italy. They were exempt 
from worshiping the emperor, and, in view of their sab- 
bath law, even military service was not required of them. 

At that time such privileges were never extended to 
the Christian religion, Therefore it was for the interest 
of the Jews, in order that they might deprive the pro- 
claimers of the gospel of the ground of their rights, to 
make clear to the authofities that the Christians were 
advocating a new religion, not at all connected with their 
own (Acts 18: 13), and even that they were insurrec- 
tionists and dangerous to the national welfare, (Acts 
24:5). The Christians on their part sought to prove— 
and the whole Acts of the Apostles seems to be written 
in this interest—that their faith in no way differed from 
that of the Jews (Acts 24: 10 ff.; 26: 2/ff). Asa result, 
the Roman Government usually discovered that the com- 
plaints of the Jews concerned only their own professional 
quarrels which were indifferent to the welfare of the state, 
It was quite otherwise, however, in a Roman cdlony, as 
in Philippi, where the idea had sprung up that it might 
be a question of the winning over of the Roman popula- 
tion (Acts 16 : 21) to astrange religion. This surely was 
not to be endured there, where the Roman divine wor- 
ship alone had the right to exist, even though only the 
Jewish faith was in question. 

Where the separation between the Jewish and Chris- 
tian communities was so complete, and, moreover, where 
the latter was made up for the most part of those who 
were not Jews, the prohibitory mandate of the conventi- 
cle could, of course, with full right, be applied to them 
at any time. A legitimate sanction, upon the ground of 
which they could be released from the worship of the 
emperor, did not exist. Herein was lawful authority for 
the interference with Christianity as often as the emper- 
ors or their governors found it desirable, although this 
did not imply any especial reason for hatred toward the 
Christians, The Jews were at least in possession of their 
privileges, although the arbitrariness of the emperors 
and the weakness or ill-will of their officials might at 
any time surprise them with the suspension or annul- 
ment of these privileges. 

The history of Judea from 70 B. C. to 70 A, D. offers 
. the sorrowful spectacle of a nation digging its owngrave. 
Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, the last of the Maccabees 
concerned in the struggle for the crown, appealed to the 
‘Roman Pompey for his decision, and thereby became the 
cause‘of the fact that Judea, from the year 68 B. C., as a 
tributary country was reckoned part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Syria. Judea was divided into five districts with 
self-government. The Idumean governor (epitropos) 
_Antipater, who was as<ociated with the Maccabean 
figure-head prince, had charge of the payment of taxes 

“to the Roman Government. As the load of taxation had 


: 


already been, in the time of the Seleucid, of unheard-of 
size,—it amounted to the third part of the grain of the 
fields and a half of the yield of wine and oil,—the Roman 
yoke could not be felt as a heavier burden. 

We are not informed as to the exact amount of the 
taxes paid to Rome; but we do know that Augustus, after 
the death of Herod, was induced to grant an alleviation. 
Originally, also, the taxes of Judea were leased to the 
Roman publicans; but Cesar lightened this burden by 
allowing the taxes to be gathered by their own collectors 
under the oversight of ten members of the Sanhedrin. 
However, there still remained in the land a sufficient 
number of the regular tax-gatherers on the highways, 
bridges, and frontiers. Among these was Zaccheus 
(Luke 19: 2), the chief publican in Jericho, He had 
leased the stations of entrance to this place from Perma, 
and perhaps also had charge of the buying of the salt 
and balsam, which were a monopoly of the Roman Gov- 
ernment, and were obtained from private individuals in 
that’region. Matthew in Capernaum (Matt. 9: 9), on 
the other hand, was simply an under officer of a toll 
station on the great high-road that led from Damascus 
towards Cesarea and Jerusalem. All officials whoshowed 
themselves to be tools of the foreign power for the oppres- 
sion of the people were naturally objects of hatred. The 
system of leasing almost compelling them to exceed the 
prescribed rates of taxation, they were classed as a set of 
professional thieves. It was considered perfectly allow- 
able to avoid their extortions by any crafty means, 

We ean easily imagine how heavy a burden it must 
have been to the land-owners, in addition to the national 
and probably also city taxes, to be obliged to deliver up 
to the priesthood the taxes prescribed by law. Even 
when the land tax amounted only to a tenth of the prod- 
uce harvest,—it really amounted to more,—a second 
tenth belonged to the Levites,—that is, the priests,— 
and a third tenth must be reserved for use at the feasts 
in the sanctuary. More than this, there was a tax to be 
paid to the temple of about one-fiftieth of the products of 
the fields, vineyards, and olive-groyes (Hebrew, teroomd), 
and finally, the firstlings of the flocks, of corn, oil, and 
wine. No wonder that the great mass of the people 
found it impossible fully to comply with the law; while 
only a small minority of the Pharisees united to set 
themselves to the task of carefully fulfilling these duties, 
thereby holding, and at the same time giving, a mutual 
guarantee for their fulfilment. Whether the produce of 
the country was bought or sold, whether one extended 
an invitation to dinner or was himself invited to dine, 
the question was always whether the merchandise or the 
food had beea already tithed; even if not, as with the 
tax-gatherers, the supposition was that the property had 
been gained through fraud. 

The relations of Judea met with no change when Herod, 
the son of Antipater, in the year 37 B.C., ascended the 
throne of David; for, in spite of his title of king, he was 
nothing more than a Roman governor. And it did not 
meah very much when, in the year 6 A. D., Archelaus, 
his son, upon the special request of the Jews, was de- 
throned, and Judea was received under the direct control 
of the Roman Government, as a “ procuratoria!” province, 
under a procurator, who seemed to be in a certain relation 
of dependence upon the imperial legate of the province 
of Syria. 

From there, at that time, the ‘‘census” ordered by 
Augustus was taken in Judea. This census doubtless 
had in view a just division of the burden of taxation, but 


“ce 


Luke 7: 2; Acts 22: 26), A prefect, or tribune (Greek, 

chiliarchos; Rev. Ver., high captain, chief captain,—_ 
Mark 6: 21; John 18:12; Acts 21: 31), commanded 

the entire cohort. This latter was classed with the 

corps of officers proper, to which the centurions, con- 

sidered as subalterns, were seldom promoted. 

The sanhedrin, which for many hundred years had 

been the senate of Judea, retained, even under the 

Roman Government, the right of a voice in affairs per- 

taining to interests peculiarly Jewish, especially in re- 

ligious matters. In criminal offenses the concurrence 
of the procurator was necessary, and no sentence of 
death could ever be executed without him. The mem- 

bership in this senate seems to have been hereditary in 

different families, and was, at all events, of life-long 

duration. Nevertheless, princes like Herod and the 

procurators never hesitated to appoint members accord- 

ing to their own pleasure. The high-priests, the pre- 

siding officers of the sanhedrin, appointed by Herod or 

the procurators at frequent intervals, retained their seats, 

even if they were no longer actively in office, according 
to the Roman custom of changing annually the occupant 
of the pontificate of Rome This could be regarded as 
some compensation for this most weighty encroachment 
upon the practice prescribed for the office of high-priest 
by the law of Moses. In reality, through this illegal 
succession of the high-priests the genuineness of the 
temple service, so far as it was concerned with its func- 
tions, was placed in question. For instance, one could not 
but be in doubt whether the expiation performed by the 
high-priest on the day of atonement was really legal. 
This, in fact, was one cause of the entire withdrawal of 
the Essenes from the temple. 

The Jews became finally dissatisfied with these con- 
ditions of affairs, although in truth they had themselves 
brought them about. This discontent induced, on the 
one hand, the numerous encroachments and acts of in- 
justice on the part of the Roman procurators and their 
inferior officers. On the other hand, by the direct asso- 
ciation with the foreign government, the Jews were im- 
pressed with the ever-widening conviction that this 
government was in direct contradiction to the fact that 
Jehovah was Israel’s King, and Lord of the country. It 
seemed to them a violation of duty to Him whom, by 
payment of tithes, they acknowledged to be possessor of 
Canaan, if at the same time they paid the “census,” the 
land tax, to the Roman emperor, as the owner of the 
territory (Matt. 22: 15 ff.; Mark 12: 13 ff; Luke 
20 : 20 ff.). 

The Pharisees could find no way out of this dilemma, 
although they submitted to the inevitable. Surely they 
did not understand how Jesus could say that there was 
absolutely no relation between that which belonged to 
the emperor and that which belonged to God,—the very 
point upon which he and the presumptive deliverers of 
the people of the day differed—as widely as the heavens 
—from each other, But here the great fact, brought 
fully to light by the Son of God, presented itself,—that 
the kingdom of God is not of this world, but is a heavenly 
kingdom, limited to no country or people, and that, there- 
fore, God himself stands unapproachably higherthan the 
mighty Emperor of Rome, who is only his servant. 

The Jewish animosity toward a foreign government, 
which they felt to be opposed to God, found vent in the 
massacre of the Roman garrison of Jerusalem, in the 
year 66. This was the beginning of the uprising of 
the Jews of all Palestine, which revolt Vespasian and 





was considered by the Jews as a most ignominious sign 
of servitude, and therefore caused an uprising, which 
was to be subdued with difficulty (Acts 5: 37), 

The Roman governor, who here also possessed the 
right of criminal jurisdiction, apparently in order to 
spare the feeling of liberty in the Jews, was given a resi- 
dence in the half-heathen seaport town of Cesarea. He 
had for his support, it is true, no soldiers of the legion, 
but his chosen troops were that cohort (Greek, speira ; 
Rev. Ver., band,—Acts 10 : 1) of Italian volunteers 
stationed in Cmesarea to which the centurion (Greek, 
hekatontarchzs) Cornelius belonged (Acts 10: 1). He 
had, moreover, four cohorts, of foot soldiers, and a wing 
(Latin, “ala”) of cavalry which was recruited in the 
country itself, particularly in Samaria and Cesarea, in 
all about three thousand men. One of these cohorts was 
stationed as a garrison in the citadel of Jerusalem. 


revile the imprisoned King of the Jews (Mark 15: 16; 
Matt. 27: 27), and, according to John 18 : 8, 12, was 
already concerned in the arrest of our Lord. Each 


It 
was this cohort which was called out in full force to | 


Titus brought to an end with the conquest of Jerusalem, 
in the year 70. @With this the fate of Judea was sealed. 
The revolters were killed, or sold as slaves. Jerusalem 
was razed, and the district turned into a public domain, 
upon which a legion was permanently stationed. Thesan- 
hedrin and the tabernacle service, the two points around 
which the Jews had formerly gathered, were broken 
up. The country, as the imperial province of Syria- 
Palestina, was given an imperial legate with the rank 
of propretor. As a sign of the conquest, by Jupiter 
Capitolinus, of the God enthroned upon Zion, the tax of 
a half-shekel formerly paid to the temple was transferred 
to the Roman temple of Jupiter. 

This new taxation, peculiar alone to the Jews among 
all the subjects of Rome, was the only change that affected 
also the condition of the Jewish Diaspora, in the year 70 
A.D. Nerva (96-98 A.D) gave to this tax at least a form 
less obnoxious to the Jews, by changing it, probably, intoa 
poll-tax to be paid into the imperial treasury. This could 
be regarded as compensation on the part of the Jews for 





their freedom from military service. About the year 


cohort of five hundred men was divided into six com- | 130, Hadrian ordered the establishment of a Roman 
panies, each of which was under the charge of a cen- | colony in the deserted waste of former Jerusalem, with 





turion (Greek, hekatontarchés; Rev. Ver., centurion,— | the name of Aelia Capitolina. His intention was, better 
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‘to secure the land by this settlement of veterans, and 
at the same time to deprive the Jews of every prospect 
of a restoration of the temple, on the site of which a 
temple of Jupiter should stand, About this time, the 
-wame entperor forbade the rite of circumcision threugh- 
out the entire empire,—not with the idea of extirpating 
the Jewish faith, but really to do away with a custom 
- which seemed to him barbarous, and which had begun 
to spread among those who were not Jews. This occa- 
sioned a new revolt of the Jews, that extended from 
Palestine to Northern Africa, Bar Cokhba, supported 
by Akiba, the learned doctor of the law, was at the head 

of the insurrection in Palestine. - 

«, The result was a new massacre of the Jews, and their 

. exclusion thenceforth from Jerusalem. The land of the 
new colony was surveyed, and the curator, commissioned 
by the emperor, made a furrow around the city with a 
plow drawn by a cow and a steer, according to a cus- 
tom followed at the founding of every colony. The 
veterans made a solemn entry with banners flying, and 
the temple of Jupiter was built, A second legion was 
stationed in Judea. The edict against circumcision was 
annulled for the Jews by Hadrian’s successor, Antoninus 
Pius, but remained in force for all others, and thus pre- 
cluded the further admission of proselytes to the Jewish 
faith. 

_ But more extended favors followed. After about the 
year 200, the Jews were everywhere eligible to office in 
-the community, and possessed in every town the rights 
of citizenship. A little later they received the Roman 
right of citizenship, which was granted to all provincials. 
A Jewish patriarchate was formed in Palestine, and en- 
dowed by the government with privileges, again furnish- 
ing a focus for the Jewish religion. With the abolition 
by Julian (361-368) of the special poll-tax, which had 
come down from the year 70, the last remaining evidence 
of the exceptional standing of the Jews disappeared. 
After Constantine, the officers of the Jewish synagogue 

«were placed on a par with the Christian clergy, and the 
arbitrating efficacy of the synagogue tribunal was ad- 
mitted. But proselyting, even among their own slaves, 
was still forbidden. Not until after Theodosius II. 
(408-450) did the equal rights of citizenship of the Jews 
suffer any new restrictions, 

Thus, in the course of time; did the benefits of the 
jurisdiction which the Roman empire provided for its 
subjects fall to the lot of the Jewish people, even to the 
recognizing of their religious peculiarities, Finally, 
they were no more in bondage than their former oppres- 
sers, the citizens of Rome. Still, the temple was wanting, 
political independence was denied them, and their native 
land in a measure closed against them. The visible 
authority of God in Israel, and the outward observance 
of its divine service, was obliterated. This was appar- 
ently because of the dissensions and perverseness of the 
Jews themselves, and the avarice of the Romans for 
land, but in reality because He had appeared who had 
established the worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
which needed no earthly center, and had entered upon 
asovereignty whose throne is the heavenly dwelling-place 
of God. But Israel will remain an exiled stranger till it 
bows in submission to this kingdom. 


Institutum Judaicum, Leipsic, Germany. 





MR. PETRIE IN THE FAYOM. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.5S.A, 


The struggle for the knowledge of ancient Egypt con- 
tinues, with undiminished ardor, in the person of the 
most eminent Egyptological explorer, Mr. Petrie. Fin- 
ishing his examinations of the pyramid: of Amenemhat 
III. at Hawara, he proceeded last autumn to re-attack 
the noble royal sepuléhers of Illahin, the town of Kahun, 
and, finally, Tell Gurob, opposite to the entrance to the 
Faydm. Hitherto, archeologists have given almost ex- 
clusive attention to the temples of gods and the tombs 
of the rich, whereas Mr. Petrie has especially devoted 
himeelf to the study of the every-day life and work of the 
Egyptian people. He invites us, for example, to follow 
his examination of the earliest town yet known, to trav- 
erse its streets, to enter its houses, and gaze upon the 
walls of the rooms, In Mr. Petrie’s latest communica- 
tion to this country he describes the progress of the exca- 
vation made this season, from which we glean more light 
regarding the miniature town of Kahun and its few 
thousand inhabitants, who belonged to the twelfth 
dynasty, or about 2600 B. C. 

Kahun was a smal! settlement of work-people brought 
down to rear the pyramid and shrine of Usertesen II. 
The trace of their temporary domicile has been marvel- 


the hand of the explorer is privileged to touch the pot- 
tery, tools, and domestic utensils, of an old-time world. 
Odds and ends of a variety of articles remain in wonder- 
ful perfection. The streets, which run in parallel lengths 
of a hundred and fifty feet, occupy a quadrangular space, 
enclosed by a protective wall. It would appear that they 
were erected on a single plan, and, after being in exist- 
ence for some three generations, were abandoned. The 
houses, with an equal number of rooms, were uniform in 
size. One room was left roofless in order to admit light 
forthe remainder. Ruins of walls eight feet high are seen, 
but no appearance of a window is suggested. Mr. Petrie’s 
discovery of the arched doorways proves the Egyptians’ 
acquaintance with that feature of architecture. Asa rule, 
the rooms of the artisans were of limited measurement. 
The better-class houses—probably tenanted by the 
officials—had a chamber resembling the Roman atrium. 
This was supported by a square of wooden columns, 
each side having four of these. Oentral with them 
a stone tank was imbedded, surrounded by a‘ large 
slab of stone five feet two inches square. Immediately 
over it in the ceiling was an aperture for the ingress of 
light, Only the height of the pillars is now a matter of 
conjecture. In one or two of the dwellings, slender stone- 
ribbed columns were uncoyered. Mr. Petrie was for- 
tunate in unearthing a fragment of one of the octagonal 
wooden pillars and a piece of one of the wooden capitals. 
The palm-leaf design by which it is decorated shows the 
use of that form of ornamentation some centuries previous 
to its introduction in stone architecture. Reeds, straw, 
and palm-leaves, bound with ropes and covered with 
baked mud, and loudly colored, formed the roof. 

The dado is noticed on the walls of superior residences. 
Above it, bands of red and grey were painted, interspersed 
with white lines, and black underneath. In thecommon- 
est rooms rude frescoes are traced, which are generally 
composed of architectural designs or the ubiquitous jars. 
Through the middle of the street a stone channel, similar 
to what may be seen in Berne at the present hour, was 
constructed to receive refuse water. Stairways of brick- 
work for ascending the roofs partially exist, though no 
evidence of a second story has come into view. Perhaps 
the leading architectural “find” is thesbroad staircase 
which is connected with the Acropolis of Kahun. It is 
regrettable that the principal body of the buildings, 
which cover together with Gurob an area of six or seven 
miles, has succumbed to the double ruin of spoliation 
and decay. 

Relics similar to last year’s harvest have been found 
in abundance. The fire-sticks, as before, compare with 
such as the aborigines of Australia employ. Flint im- 
plements reappear from many of the homes, in conjunction 
with copper articles and the mysteriously marked pottery 
antedating the Mediterranean alphabets. The theory that 
foreigners were in contact with the Egyptians, is strength- 
ened by the discovery of pieces of Mediterranean pottery 
in situations which would not allow them to follow the 
date of the twelfth dynasty. Consequently, Mr. Petrie 
remarks: “The pre-Hellenic culture is thus carried back 
another long way, and Mykenw and Tiryrs were not the 
first steps in Agean civilization.” In Egyptian art 
“finds,” an ape, delicately carved in ivory, was com- 
parable to the finest Italian workmanship of the six- 
teenth century,—probably a creation anterior to 2000 B.C. 
This was picked up alongside the burial-place of a 


which bore the name of Usertesen IL., circa 2600 B.C. 
After Mr. Petrie had opened the [llahin pyramid, he 
entrusted its exploration to Mr. G. W. Fraser, who un- 
veiled the sarcophagus and an alabaster altar inscribed 
Usertesen II. Long ago unknown plunderers must have 
desecrated the interment. As an accurately and skil- 
fully worked piece of red granite, the sarcophagus is 
unsurpassed. Mr. Petrie is disappointed that he has not 
yet gained entrance to another previously unreported 
diminutive pyramid. It is supposed, from the fragments 
of an adjoining shrine, on which “ Atmu-——,” the name 
of a princess, is carven, that a daughter of Usertesen II. 
was entombed there. 

Gurob, which dates from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, or coincident with a period which ranged from 
about 1700 B.C. to 1200 B.C., has received additional 
examination from Mr. W. O: Hughes-Hughes, a gifted 
student in Egyptology. The alien races from the Mediter- 
ranean who temporarily sojourned in it, may have been 
driven out by Merenptah about 1190 B.C. In this later- 
built town, earthenware has been dug up in great quan- 
tities, It bears the style of Mykenz,—clearly of the 
eighteenth dynasty. The blue glaze ware, decorated with 
figures, is of an interesting type, though much of it is in 





ously preserved by the dry sand of the desert, and to-day 


pieces. Razors of bronze have again been found, con- 





child, whose necklace was made of early beads, one of | 


firming the discoveries of 1889 inteoia was known 
as far back as the days of Kameses II., or even of Abraham. 
Mr. Hughes points out that the holes in the middle of 
the house floors are crammed. with burned objects. It 
seems that with the disuse of the Greek mode of burn- 
ing the corpse, the Egyptian custom of interment was 
adopted, and the chattels of the deceased, such as toilet 
vases, necklaces, boxes, etc., were conmmmned and buried 
in the houses tenanted. 

Archeologists have mew fields of i inquiry thrown open 
in two periods of pre-eminent fame in Egyptian history, 
and, with the decipherment of bundles of papyri being 
diligently prosecuted in London, we shall know much, 
erelong, of the social, literary, medical, and state char- 
acteristics which prevailed four thousand years back. 
From two unmarked mounds of earth, forty miles south 
of Cairo, of which no explorer had any knowledge ‘a few 
years ago, the world is learning of pottery prior to the 
Mykene epoch, and of curious letter-signs earlier by 
centuries than formerly surmised. 

Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





THE SHORTENED CANDLE. 


BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY, , 


“ Frank,” said Mr. Carton, as his son was leaving the 
parlor carrying a new candle in his hand, “no reading 
in bed to-night, mind.” 

“ All right, father,” was the prompt reply. 

But when the boy had undressed he found that he did 
not feel the least bit sleepy, and the unfinished book 
lying upon his table looked so very inviting that, in spite 
of the promise given only a few minutes before, he yielded 
to the temptation to read just one chapter before going 
to sleep. The one chapter became two, and the two 
three, and then, his father’s footfall on the stairs giving 
him warning of danger, the candlé was hastily extin- 
guished, the book tucked under his pillow, and Frank 
was apparently sunk in slumber when Mr. Carton entered 
the room. 

There was a great deal of meaning in the look he gave 
the sleeping boy. But he said nothing, and, taking up 
the candle, retired to his own room. 

The next morning, when Frank came down to break- 
fast,—the last of the family to appear, as usual ie 
found the candle standing beside his plate; ~*~ * 

“ Frank,” said Mr. Carton, in tones of grave reproach, 
“ didn’t you promise me not to read in bed last night? 
Now look at that,” pointing to the candle burned half- 
way to its socket. 

Frank blushed to the roots of his hair, hung down his 
head, and was speechless. The proof of his guilt was 
irresistible. He might deny the charge, but he “em 
not restore to his candle what it nad lost. 

I have been thinking that there are a good many 
shortened candles in this world. The comparison of our 
life to a candle is familiar to triteness, and yet we must 
continue to use it simply because, so far as it gues, there 
can be no better. It would be well for some of us if we 
were more given to consider our lives from the candle 
point of view, instead of regarding them rather as kero- 
sene lamps, whose stock of vitality may be replenished 
as fast as it is exhausted. 

Among the proverbs there is one to the effect that he 
that sinneth against God wrongeth his own soul, and one 
line at least of comment upon this passage must be that 
the Wise Man had in mind the hopelessness of ever 
recalling or recovering the loss inflicted by sin. 

Nevertheless, how common is the reasoning that the 
waste of the present may be atoned for by a little extra 
diligence in the improvement of the future! Just as 
though a shortened candle could be lengthened again! 
Has it not been well said that time is the only thing in 
which God hath stinted us?—for he will not give us the 
second moment until he has taken away the first, and he 
will not permit us to be certain of the third. What 
guarantee, then, have we of opportunity for retrieval ? 

This simile of the candle, however, has other applica- 
tions, of which some readily suggest themselves. My 
friend Dubitans, for instance, is forever making reference 
to his doubts, and bemoaning his hard fate in that he 
does not possess the same serene, sted fast faith as Aunt 
Eufice; whereas the fact is that he spent the best years 
of his life eagerly pursuing all sorts of speculative will- 
o’-the-wisps, and came to the cross at last in sheer weari- 
ness of the chase, and disgust of self, whereas Aunt 
Eunice’s steps have been in the way of the Lord from 
the outset. Poor Dubitans is simply a shortened candle, 
and however much we may feel for him, it is not easy to 
see just in what way he can be helped. 

Again, there is Hesitans, continually making excuses 





for his backwardness in Christian work, and really feel- 
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. ing self-condemned because of his silence when his voice 
should be heard, and cold inaction when his influence 

- should have been exerted. But through long years he 
has indulged himself with the idea that, having no special 
gift in prayer, or speech, or song, he was entitled to play 

.the part of a sponge, and simply soak in, while others 

fulfiled their duty as fountains, and gave out, until now 

it is too late tochange. His candle is hopelessly short- 
ened, and the loss lies most of all with himself. 

And then there is Epicurus, who, having lived up to 
the full measure of the maxim, “ Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes,” is in later life brought face to 
face with the reverse side of this pleasant picture, “ but 
know that for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment,” and there breaks upon him the bitter truth 
that his candle, meanwhile, has been wastefully burning 
away, and that its lease of life cannot be renewed. 

This line of thought might be followed farther, but per- 
haps we have already recognized something akin to our- 
selves in Epicurus, Hesitans, or Dubitans, and will not 
altogether evade the application; for is there one of us 
who, looking back over the past, has not been moved to 
a regret beyond the reach of tears for “ that little beauti- 
ful brother whom we once all had, and whom we have 
all jost and mourned,—the man we ought to have been, 
the man we hoped to be”’? 

And have there not come to us times when, peering 
anxiously into the future, we are overwhelmed with the 
thought that, but for the abounding mercy of God, we 
would be fain to exclaim, with unhappy Dante Gabriel 


Rossetti : 
* After death 


God knows the faces I shall see, 
Each “ne a murdered self, with last low breath : 
‘Il ax thyself—What hast thou done to me?’ 
‘And I-—‘and I’— thyself’ (lo, each one saith) 
‘ And thou thyself’—to al. eternity.” 
The candle of life burns but once. The gusts of passion 
sand of lust, the slants of waywardness, the tremblings of 
doubt, do not fail to shorten the way to the socket. It 
is for each of us to see that we are not only bright and 
-shining, but strongly, steadily, burning candles, not 
prematurely shortened, but fit to illuminate the Chris- 
tian pathway tothe end, 
Ottawa, Ont. 





ABOUT MAPS FOR CLASS USE. 


BY ELIZABETH M, CLARK, e 


A few days’ ago, in looking over my Sunday-school 
note-books of last year, I came across two—one contain- 
ing my outlines for the first quarter, the other those for 
the second—which, in comparison with each other, teach 
a good lesson, one well worth our learning, even if it be 
only a lesson about maps. 

We teachers are sometimes advised and urged to get 
the best helps possible; and this in itself is undoubtedly 
good advice. Where the trouble and confusion come 
in,—as they will, do at times,—is through the misunder- 
standing of terms, and the supposition, only too generally 
accepted, that the most perfect helps are the best ones. 

But is this so? Greek art reached perfection, and 
died; for where there is no room for progress, there is 
no room for life. And it is not impossible that there 
may be, with regard to some things, a kind of imperfec- 
tion or imperfectness which is in itself a help. 

At least, so I found it with regard to my maps and my 
boys. During the first quarter of 1889, I myself used in 
class as accurate and beautiful a map as I could get, and 
tried te induce my boys to follow me with those they 
had, which were fully as exact as my own. But all to 
no purpose. Sometimes they would follow. my pencil as 
it went from place to place, but more than that they 
would not do, and, after some serious thought, I decided 
that it was because they could not. The maps they had 
were toc good, toc exact, too full for their use, and so, 
despite their almost perfectness, were, for all practical 
purposes, merely an aid to confusion and indefiniteness. 

With this thought in mind, and with the assistance of a 
gelatine copying-plate, 1 made some maps which had 
neither the good points nor the consequent failings of 
the others. They were not more than reasonably accu- 
rate; they were not full; but then neither were they 
confusing, and I found that, after the first Sunday, we 
spent less time on the geography, and with better results, 


were put down at—approximately—the correct distances 
from Jerusalem, being represented by a star and the 
initial letter. Of course, I did- thg work with my boys, 
but did not always allow them to copy from my paper. 
Sometimes they had to find the places on their ordinary 
maps, which were thus used for reference and compari- 
son; and at these times they let me copy from their work. 
Within a short time, some of the maps were a sight to 
behold, with reference to both cleanliness and accuracy, 
while even the best had many mistakes; but they told 


| an encouraging story of interest, thought, and earnest 


perseverance, which was far more pleasing than the 
negative one told by the perfect but unused maps, which 
had been kept too clean. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_—_<g—_— 


GOOD-TIMES SEED. 
BY MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 


There was once a little boy who had such an appetite 
for good times that he was called Good-Times Freddy. 

Now, what do you think was his idea of good times ? 
Why, pleasing himself, playing, eating, reading fairy 
tales, getting gifts at Christmas, and stuffing himself till 
his buttons flew off at Thanksgiving time! 

One way of having a good time, according to Fred’s 
belief, was to “knee it” up and down and across the 
lawn. Another way was to make taffy on the kitchen 
stove ironing-day. Freddy had a most delightfulby good 
time whenever a homeless cat crossed his path. To see 
his little terrier frighten timid Mrs. Tabby, and send her 
flying over the high board fence, caused Good-Times 
Freddy to fairly bubble over with delight. 

Or if an ugly little mongrel specimen of a dog hap- 
pened to stray into Fred’s domain for a sociable call 
upon the elegant terrier, to see that same dog go scuttling 
off over the pavement with atin pail banging and boun- 
cing at his tail, caused Fred the most intense joy. 

There were little sisters in Good-Times Fred’s family, 
and a baby boy. Sometimes mamma wished Fred to 
amuse these little people while she was making good 
things in the kitchen for breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
and the same thing overagain. (Oh, such a lot of goodies 
as it took for the stomach of Good-Times Fred !) 

But when Fred was asked to stay in the house and 
play with Patty and Matty and Toddlekins, he would 
throw himself flat upon the floor, and utter wailings like 
unto this: 

“Ow, wow, wow! I never can’t have no good times!” 

Now you know there are only just so many good times 
in the world. It seems a pity that there are not more, 
but probably things are best as they are in this respect. 
There being a limited quantity of good times, if one boy 
gets more than his share, somebody else must do without. 
On account of the good times “kneeing it” over the 
lawn, mamma was obliged to sit up nights, and patch and 
parn till she had bad times with her aching head. 

Because Good-Times Fred was determined that he 
wouldn’t help take care of Patty and Matty and Toddle- 
kins, mamma couldn’t go out and get as much fresh air 
as she needed. Because he would climb scraggly nut- 
trees and peaked picket fences, his new suits cost so much 
that mamma sometimes had to do without new gloves or 
anew gown. At last this poor overworked mamma fell 
sick. The headaches got worse and worse till there was 
not much but headaches. 

A tall, sharp-eyed, Roman-nosed doctor was called. 
He was the kind of a doctor who can see right through 
little boys, and he saw through Good-Times Freddy at 
the first sharp glance. He saw through the gentle, ten- 
der-hearted mother too. 

“See here,” he said, holding up a long bony forefinger. 
“See here, madame! You are worn threadbare. Now 
you might take a barrel of pills and powders; you might 
dose your liver, and dose your stomach, and brace your 
nerves, and rectify your heart,—for they’re all ailing,— 
but it would do no good. Madame, you must have 
change; you must leave every chick and child behind 
you, and go off and enjoy yourself. Tone, madam, tone, 
is what you need.” 

So the patient mamma went away for her share of the 
good times, and a housekeeper as tall, as bony, as grisly, 
as the doctor, came to take her place. 





than ever before. The maps were kept in a drawer 
during the week, and brought out at the beginning of 


It is well known that housekeepers like good times 
almost as well as little boys. The very first time that 


the lesson-hour on Sunday, every one of the boys keep- | Mrs. Toothacre caught Fred on his knees out of doors 
ing his own copy on his open Bible in front of him until | she called him in and sent him to bed. 


the last bell rang. As we came across new places, they 


“ No place like bed for boys,” she said. 


“ They’re out 


of sight and hearing, and their clothes last twice as long 
if you keep ’em in bed.” - ‘ 

So hungry was our little Piggy Wee! But in vain 
did he squeal for more cake, pie, or bread-and-butter. 

“ You shan’t stuff while I’m here,” said the grim, slim, 
trim Mrs, Toothacre. ‘“ You'd be hungry any way, how- 
ever much you ate.” 

And the hours that Fred spent shut up with Patty 
and Matty and Toddlekins! Why, it was beyond belief! 
“Good times!” exclaimed the housekeeper. “Oh, 
you will have good times when your poor mother’s quite 
gone from you!” 

You see, Fred had been complaining, as usual, that he 
never had any good times, and in the midst of his moan- 
ings had jingled the postman’s bell. A letter from mamma 
was handed in, which Mrs. Toothacre hastened to read, 
““When’s she a comin’ home,—say, Miss Toothache, 
when’s my mamma a comin’?”’ said Fred. 

“To the best of my knowledge and belief, she won’t 
come home at all. She’s very sick, Your papa writes 
that she seems to grow weaker instead of stronger.” 
“And shall you stay here allers?” inquired the grief- 
stricken boy. 

“‘Mebbe, an’ mebbe not,” said Mrs. Toothacre, 

A great wail went up, that no scolding and no threats 
could stop. Good-Times Freddy had a heart, after all. 
That night he couldn’t eat his supper. Something 
swelled in his throat that kept him from swallowing, 
Pretty soon after that, a dimple-cheeked young aunty 
came to stay with the children. Fred began to love her 
the moment she stepped into the house. 

“What made mamma sick?” he asked wistfully, the 
day she came, leaning on her shoulder, with her soft 
round arm clasped about him. 

“T think your good times helped to make her sick,” 
said gentle Aunt Grace. “And now all those good 
times have changed into one big bad time,—the very 
saddest and sorrowfulest kind of a time.” 

“Do good times always make bad times?” asked the 
tearful little boy. 

“Not always. But your good times, my boy, were 
like seeds that make ugly, prickly, stinging things,— 
and that’s because they were selfish good times, which 
really are no good times at all.” 

“T see,” said Fred, who was a very bright boy; “I’ve 
been a plantin’ thistles an’ nettles an’ burs, an’ now 
they’re a stickin’ into me.” 

“But suppose we begin planting some of the right 
kind of seed,” said Aunt Grace, smiling ; “the kind that 
comes up in genuine good times.” 

Fred was curious to have Aunt Grace tell him about 
the wonderful seed. But she said they had talked long 
enough. There was work to do, and Patty and Matty 
and Toddlekins must be attended to. 

“T’'ll tell them that story about the mouse mother and 
the baby mice,” said Fred. “The poor ‘things really 
don’t have any good times.” 

“ There’s hope for little Good-Times Fred,” said Aunt 
Grace to herself. “ He has really begun to think about 
making good times for other folks.” 

Quite patiently Fred went over and over with the 
story, till the little folks had had enough. At the end 
they threw three pairs of fat arms around his neck, and 
printed a dozen baby kisses upon his round red cheeks. 
His face sparkled with pleasure as he went to give an 
account of himself to Aunt Grace. ° 

“You needn’t tell me about it, Fred,” she said. “I 
see it allin your face. You have made a good time for 
the babies, and the good time has stretched out so that 
there is enough for you. It is a kind of a miracle.” 

“T’d like to make another good time for somebody,” 

“Go help Mrs. Toothacre, She is making supper, and 
the fire is giving her a very bad time.” 

Fred ran out, with an offer of help. 

“Dry wood I want, if there’s to be any supper to- 
night,” said the slim, prim housekeeper. , 

The wood-box was filled, which so pleased and cheered 
Mrs. Toothacre that she baked Fred a special little cake, 
and covered it with red and white candies. 

And so the true good times began. They grew and 
grew, and reached even to mamma in her sick-room, It 
was about this time that she began to get better, and one 
day, a long month later, the Roman-nosed doctor said 
she might go home to her children. 

“T have been planting good-times seed,” said Fred, as 
he nestled close to her side on the night of her return, 

Mamma was completely mystified. 

“What?” asked she. 

“Good-times seed. Of course, you don’t understand; 
but just wait a few days, and you will see.” 
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LESSON: HELPS. 


———< 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1890,] 


1. April 6.—Christ’s Law of Love 


Lake 6 : 27-38 





2. April 13.—The Widow of Nain. 


Luke 7 : 11-18 





8. April 20.—Forgiveness and Love 


Luke 7 : 36-50 





. 4. April 27,—The Parable of the Sower 
_ 6, May 4.—The Ruler’s Daughter...... 


senpceinquideasontnajetsnan Luke § : 41, 42, 49-56 


,Luke 8 : 4-15 

















6. May 11.—Feeding the Multitude 200.....00..0......-ccccsceccssneseenete Luke 9 : 10-17 
7. May 18.—The Transfiguration. ..............cc-c-ssewsssese seesnenes Luke 9: 28-26 
8. May 25.—The Mission of the Govesy Vpotnetiiviign Lake 10: 1-16 
_ 9 June 1,—The Good Samaritan Luke 10 : 25-87 
WD. FUME B—Veaching to Pray ...c.cic..ccccccccsesmereeseeeesenenee snnennes Lake 11° 1-13 
11. June 15,—The Rich Man’s Folly Luke 12; 13-21 
12. June 22,—Trust in Our Heavenly Father................00-00 .. Lake 12 ; 22-34 


1%, June %.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 1 : $17; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 56 : $13, 





LESSON VIII, SUNDAY, MAY 25, 1890. 
Titux: THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 10: 1-16. Memory verses, 8-11.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 After these things the Lord 
eppointed other seventy also, and 
sent them two and two before 
his face into every city and place, 
whitner he himself would come, 

2 Therefore said he unto them, 
The harvest truly is great, but the 

“Jabourers are few : pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he’ would send forth labourers 
into his harvest, 

8 Go your ways: behold, I send 
you forth as lambs among wolves, 

4 Carry neither purse, nor scrip, 

_ nor shoes ; and salute no man by 
the way. 

6 And into whatsoever bouse 
ye enter, first say, Peace be to this 
house. 

6 And if the son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest upon 
it: if not, it shall turn to you 


7 And in the same house re- 
main, eating and drinking. such 
thiygs as they give: for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Go not from house to heuse. 

* 8 And into whatsoever city ye 
enter, and they receive you, eat 
such things as are set before you: 

‘9 And heal the sick that are 
therein, and say unto them, The 
kingdom of God is come nigh unto 


10, But into whatsoever city ye 
énter, and they receive you not, 
go your ways out into the streets 
of the same, and say, 

11 Even the very dust of your 


city, which cleaveth on us, we do : 


wipe off against you: notwith- 
standing, be ye sure of this, that 
the kingdom of God is come nigh 
unto you. 

12 But I say unto you, that it 
shall be more tolerable in that 
day for 85d’om, than for that city. 

18 Woe unto thee, Cho-ra’zin ! 
‘woe unto thee, Béth-si‘i-da! for 
if the mighty works had been 
done in Tyre and Si’don, which 
have been done in you, they had 
agreat while ago repented, sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes. 

14 But it shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Si’don at the judg- 
ment, than for you, 

1 And thou, Ca-pér’na-im, 
which art exalted to heaven, 
shalt be thrust down to bell. 

16 He that heareth you heareth 
me; and he that despiseth you 
despiseth me; and he that despi- 
seth me despiseth him that sent 








“gen ancient authorities add and two: %Or, enter Arst, say Or, it 


4Gr. 


REVISED VERSION, 


1 Now after these things the 
Lord appointed seventy! 
others, and sent them two 
and two before his face into 
every city and place, whither 
he himself was about to come. 

2 And he said unto them, The 
harvest is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that hesend forth labour- 

8 ers into his harvest. Go your 
ways: bebold, Isend you forth 
as lambs in the midst of wolves. 

4 Carry no purse, no wallet, no 
shoes: and salute no man on 

5 theway. And into whatsoever 
house ye shall “enter, first say, 

6 Peace be to this house. And 
if a son of peace be there, your 
peace shall rest upon *him: 
but if not, it shall turn to you 

7 again. Andin thatsame house 
remain, eatirig and drinking 
such things as they give: for 
the labourer is worthy of his 
hire. Go not from house to 

8 house. And into whatsoever 
city ye enter, and they receive 
you, eat such things as are set 

9 before you: and heal the sick 
that are therein, and say unto 
them, The kingdom of God is 

10 come nigh unto you. But into 
whatsoever city ye shall enter, 
and they receive you not, go 
out into the streets thereof and 

11 say, Even the dust from your 

city, that cleaveth to our feet, 

we do wipe off against you: 
howbeit know this, that the 
kingdom of God is come nigh. 

12 I say unto you, It shall be more 
tolerable in that day forSodom, 

18 than for that city. Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida! for if the ‘mighty 
works had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, which were done 
in you, they would have re- 
pented long ago, sitting in 

14 sackcloth and ashes. Howbeit 
it shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon in the judge- 

15 ment, than foryou. And thou, 
Capernaum, shalt thou be ex- 
alted unto heaven? thou shalt 
be brought down unto Hades. 

16 He that heareth you heareth 
me; and he that rejecteth you 

rejecteth me; and he that re- 
jecteth me rejecteth him that 
sent me. 





T 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpren Text FOR THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 ; 42. 





Lasson Topic: Qualifying His Messengers. 











1. Equipped for their Mission, vs. 1-4. 
2. Prosecuting their Mission, vs. 5-11. 
3. Defended in their Mission, vs. 12-16. 


GoLpEN Text: The kingdom of God is come nigh unio you. 
—Luke 10: 1 


Lasson OUTLINE: { 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 
M.—Luke 10 : 1-16. Qualifying his messengers. 
T.—Luke 10 : 17-24. Return of the messengers, 
W.—Matt. 10: 1-15. The twelve sént ferth. 


F.—Mark 6: 7-13, Mark's account of the twelve. 
$.—Luke 9 : 1-6. Luke’s account of the twelve. 
$.—Mark 16: 14-20. The final commission, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, EQUIPPED FOR THEIR MISSION, 


‘L. Appointed bythe Lord: 
_ The Lord appointed seventy others, and sent them (1). 


Thése . . - Jesus sent forth, and charged them (Matt. 10 : 5). 
He to send them forth by two and two ies 6:7). 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mar 510). 


Hesent them forth to preach the kingdom of God habe 9 
il. Encouraged by the Lord : 
The harvest is plenteous, but the labowrers are few (2). 
He that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved eS Catt. 10 ; 22). 


Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end (Matt. 28 i. 
It 8 your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom (Luke 


: 82). 
Greaier works than these shall he do (John 14 : 12), 
Ul. Instructed by the Lord: 
Go your ways.... Carry no purse: ... salute no man (3, 4). 
As ye go, papeen Oat. 10 : 7). 
Be ye rpents, and harmless as os — 10 : 16). 
Teaching them te to \cuaerve all th (Matt, 28 : 
Sell that ye have, and give alms (Luke 12: 3) 
1, “The Lord appointed seventy others, and sent them two and 
two.” 2 ) The I Lord; (2) The seventy; (3) The twos.—(1) The 
sppctn g power ; (2) The appointed laborers ; ; (8) The appo: 





ted 
work, 
2. “ The harvest is plen us, but the labourers are few.”” (1) The 
harvest ; heed Ww oer) Broad fields ; (2) Abun- 
ant crops; (8) (4) Few laborers, 
8 “ Pray ye t therefore Obligations to prayer; (2) Motives to 


prayer: ; (3) Objects th 


Il, PROSECUTING THEIR MISSION. 


|. Salutation : 

First say, Peace be to this house (5). 

As ye enter into the house, salute it (Matt. 10 : 12). 

He... saith unto them, Peace be unto you Cuake 24 : 36), 

Grace to you and peace be multiplied ne Pet. 1: 

Peace be unto you all that are in Christ (1 Pet. ts 0. 

i. Minjstration : 

Heal the stck,, .. and say,... The kingdom . . . is come (9). 


Heal the sick, raise the dead, poe oe lepers (Matt. 10 : 8). 
™* went out, and preac: hed, . they cast out many devils 


ark 6 : 12. 
They went forth, and preached ev here (Mark 16 : 20). 
the word (Acts 8 ; 4). 


They therefore... went about preac 
i, Rebuke : 

Bven the dust from your city .,. we do wipe off against you 
(11). 
As ye go forth shake off the dust of your feet (Matt. 10: a 
Shake off the dust... for a testimony unto them (Mark 6 : 


qneg shook off the dust of their feet against them (Acts 18 ; Ot. 
ook out his raiment. . .. And he departed thence (Acts 18 : 6, 7). 


hes rm say, Peace be to this house.” () An opening salutation ; 
(2) A peaceful message ; (3) A household benediction.—(1) Ser: 
vants of the Prince of ‘Peace ; (2) Messages in the interests of 


2, The labourer is worthy of his hire.” (1) Laborers for Christ ; 


“ opens ons from men 
% * of God is come PrP nd a) iy) Pe aod 


God he One ay of men.— 


or men, 
III, DEFENDED IN THEIR MISSION, 


1. Their Opponents Condemned : 
It shall be more tolerable in that day for Sodom (12). 


Their sin is very gicvous (Gen, 18 : 20). 
We will destroy this place (Gen. 19 : 13). 
It a be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, ... than for you (Luke 


+14). 
To. hom they commit much, of him will they ask the more (Luke 


i. Their Hearers Honored : 
He that heareth you heareth me (16). 
He that receiveth you receiveth me (Matt. 10 : 40). 
As ye did it unto one of these, . . . ye did it unto me (Matt. 25 : 40). 
p hear my voice, . . and they follow me f ohn 10: 27). 
He that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me (John 13 : 20). 
Ul. Their Rejecters Dishonored : 
He that rejecteth you rejecteth me (16). 
Toe r eammaasings are not against us, but against the Lord (Exod. 
They have not rejected thee, but .. . me (1 Sam. 8 : 7). 


As * did it not unto one of these, . ++ not unto me (Matt. 25 ; 45). 
He that rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent me (Luke 10: 16). 


1. “It shall be more tolerable in that day for Sodom.”’ (1) A day 


of pookoa!ng j ; (2) A fearful doom; (3) A doom more fearful. 
a ne d have repented long ago, sitting in sackcloth and 
ashes,”’ 


( acucoments to repentance; (2) Tokens of repent- 


ance ; (8) Hindrances to repentance. 
% “ He that heareth you heareth me.”’ (1) Hearing the disciples ; 
(2) Hearing the Lord ; (3) Hearing the Father. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE TWELVE AND THE SEVENTY. 


Two distinct companies (Matt. 10:5; Luke 10 : 1), 

The twelve designated by name (Matt. 10 : 2-4). 

The twelve called apostles (Luke 6 : 13 ; 22 : 14). 

Both met similar necessities (Matt. 9 : 36-38 ; Luke 10 : 2). 
Both were similarly equipped (Matt. 10 : 9, 10; Luke 10 : 4). 
Both were similarly instructed (Matt. 10 : 11-14 ; Luke 10 : 5-9), 
Both were similarly warned (Matt. 10:16 ; Luke 10 : 8), 
Both weresimilarly encouraged (Matt, 10:14, 15; Luke 10 : 10-15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—On descending from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, a demoniac boy was healed (Luke 9: 
37-43; Matt. 17; 14-21; Mark 9: 14-29). During the jour- 
ney “through Galilee” (Mark) which followed, our Lord 
again predicted his death (Luke 9 : 43-45; Matt. 17 : 22, 23; 
Mark 9 : 30-32), Reaching Capernaum, the tribute money 


to who was greatest arose among the disciples by the way, 
which was rebuked by our Lord (Luke 9 : 46-50; Matt. 18 : 


out following with them. 





T.—Matt. 10: 16-42 The twelve instructed, ° 


is miraculously provided (Matt, 17 : 24-27). A contention as 


1-35; Mark 9: 33-50), Matthew giving a detailed report of 
the discourse, while Mark and Luke insert an incident about 
one whom the disciples rebuked for casting out demons with- 


Galilean ministry, sisbaing over nearly six months without 
notice.’ Luke and John, on the other hand, are very full in 
their reports of this period. Yet their narratives nowhere 
certainly coincide. Hence arises the most difficult problem 
in harmonizing the accounts. Luke (Luke 9: 51) seems to 
regard the history from this point as a singie journey to Jeru- 
salem to death, while John distinctly notes several visits to 
Jerusalem. To arrange the several events is difficult. So 
far as the present lesson is concerned, the main question is: 
Was the sending out of the seventy before or after the visit 
to Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles? (John 7.) Robin- 
son places it before, making the return somewhere near Jeru- 
salem shortly after the feast of tabernacles. Andrews, 
however, thinks that that visit to Jerusalem was in secret, 
and that our Lord returned to Galilee after that feast (at 
which time he places the healing of the blind man; John 
9to 10:21). He regards Luke 9: 51 as referring to the 
subsequent journey, and the sending out of the seventy as 
occurring on the way. The incident in verses 52-56 be- 
longs to this journey, wherever it is placed; but verses 57-62 
resemble what occurred on the day when the discourse ‘in 
parables was uttered. At all events, the ministry in Galilee 
was closed when the seventy were sent out. The disciples 
had learned of their Master’s person and mission, and a more 
formal announcement respecting him could be made, Other 
views of the order have been suggested, but these two are the 
leading ones. 

Piace.—On the road from Galilee to Jerusalem, probably 
skirting Samaria. 

TrmeE.—According to Robinson, in October, 782; that is, 
A.D, 29. According to Andrews, in November of the same 
year. 

Prrsons.—Our Lord; seventy of his disciples. 
Incrpents.—The seventy are sent out, two and two, to 
precede our Lord: The instructions given are: prayer for 
laborers; make no provision for the journey: enter a house 
and salute it; if received, remuin there; if réceived in a 
place, heal and. teach; if rejected, signify i- by shaking off 
the dust. The fearful penalty of rejection is set forth. 





‘CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—Now after these things the Lord appointed seventy 
others, and sent them two and two before his face into every city 
and place, whither he himself was about to come: Between the 
vérses of the Iast 1éséon And those*of the present lesson we 
find the account of the miracle of healing the demoniac boy; 
the story of the dispute among the disciples as to which of 
them should be greatest, and the reply of Jesus as he took a 
little child and set him by his side; the words in answer to 
John in regard to forbidding one who was casting out demons 
in Jesus’ name; the statement that Jesus directed his course 
towards Jerusalem, and sent messengers before him; and the 
story of what Jesus said to certain men who expressed a will- 
ingness to follow him, but only after a delay.—A/fter these 
things: That is, after what has been mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter had taken place, and consequently after Jesus 
had “set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers 
before his face,” 

Seventy others: The word “others” may mean others be- 
sides the “ messengers” (Luke 9 : 52), or others besides “the 
twelve” (Luke9:1), The opinions of writers on the passage 
are divided between these two meanings. As the work of the 
seventy was so simflar to that of the twelve at this time, it 
seems probable that the latter reference was in the evan- 
gelist’s mind. The word rendered “appointed” strictly 
means “announced;” that is, as appointed. Whether, in 
appointing “seventy,” Jesus had any reference to the seventy 
elders of the people, as some have suggested, may be regarded 
as quite uncertain. The mission of the seventy was like that 
of the twelve to the Jewish cities and villages. 

Verses 2-4.—And he said unto them, The harvest is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth labourers into his harvest, Go your ways: behold, 
TI send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves. Carry no purse, 
no wallet, no shoes: and salute no man on the way: The words 
which Jesus is here represented as addressing to the seventy, 
in verse 2, are the same as those which we find him address- 
ing to the disciples in Matthew 9: 37, 38, just before the long 
discourse to the twelve, when he was sending them forth on 
their mission. The words which follow are found, in.sub- 
stantially the same form, in that discourse. The “ harvest” 
refers to the great numbers of those who could be approached 
by the preachers, and could be led to believe. In compari- 
son with the multitude to be secured for the kingdom, the 
seventy were few. Their first duty, therefore, should be to 
pray for more laborers. They should pray as they worked, 
and should ask for helpers as they tried to gather in the 
harvest. 

The word “send forth” is a strong verb in the original. 
It means literally “drive forth,” and seems to be used as 
connected with the pressiug character of the need. They 
were to be sent forth “as ‘lambs in the midst of wolves,”— 





At this point Matthew and Mark close their account of the 


the hostility of the world, and the violence and bitterness of 
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_ multitudes whom they would meet, are fitly and forcibly repre- 
sented by the figure of wolves. In Matthew, these words are 
followed by the sentence, “ Be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
and harmless asdoves.” Here, however, they are placed in 
a somewhat different connection, and these additional words 
would be less suitable to the context. Here they set forth 
the dangers, apparently, as connected with the suggestion that 
they might nevertheless go forward confidently, and the im- 
plied thought that the Divine care and protection would be 
with them, 

They should even go forth without making careful pro- 
vision for their journeying beforehand. Carry no purse, no 
wallet, no shoes: Matthew adds “ neither two coats,” or under- 
garments,—an expression which shows the meaning to be, 
that they should dispense with everything which was not 
absolutely necessary. The following sentence, “Salute no 
man by the way,” conveys the idea of pressing forward in 
their work, without suffering their minds to be turned in any 
measure aside. 

Verses 5-7.—And into whatsoever house ye shall enter, first say, 
Peate be to this hose. And if a son of peace be there, your peace 
shall rest wpon:him : but if not, it shall turn to you again, And 
in that same house remain, eating and drinking such things as 
they give: for the labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from house 
to house: The salutation of the messenger of the divine king- 
dom was to be “peace;” that is, the peace of the kingdom. 
This was their peace, and it was to be offered to others. If 
others would receive it, it would be well.—A son of peace: 
This Hebraistic expression denotes one who is fitted to receive 
the peace. Tosuch receptive persons the blessing could come. 
They had within them the susceptibility to faith, the divine 
drawing power, of which John’s Gospel speaks, and they were 
ready therefore to come to the truth and to believe in Christ. 
If there was no son of peace in the house, the offered blessing 
was to return to the disciples, as if it had not been offered. 
They were,to take it with them to some other and more 
worthy person. 

In that same house remain: The supposition here is, of 
course, that the occupants of the house have favorably re- 
ceived them. They are to become, as it were, members of 
the household, and, as members, to eat and drink what was 
jwovided. “Go not from house to house” is the negative 
side of the previous command.—For the labourer is worthy of his 
hire: This general rule and principle of ordinary human life 
is made the reason for the bidding which Jesus gives. The 
rule applies to the spiritual laborer as well as in other spheres 
gof life. “If we sowed unto you spiritual things,” says Paul, 
“is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal things?” 
The reason why they were bidden to remain-in the same 
house, and not go from house to house, was, as we may believe, 
that they might not seem to be intent upon finding good for 
themselves, in the way of entertainment, care, etc., but Wholly 
intent upon the giving to others of the gospel message. 

“Verses 8-11.—And into whatsoever city ye enter, and they 
receive you, eat such things as are set before you: and heal the 
sick that are therein, and say unto them, The kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you. But into whatsoever city ye shall enter, and 
they receive you not, go out into the streets thereof and say, Even 
the dust from your city, that cleaveth to our feet, we do wipe off 
against you: howbeit know this, that the kingdom of God is come 
nigh, I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable in that day for 
Sodom, than for that city: The thought passes here from the 
particular house to the city into which they might chanc& to 
enter. If they were favorably received as messengers of the 
kingdom, they were to remain for a time, depending on what 
might’be given them, and giving in return what they had to 
give. They were to heal the sick and proclaim the kingdom. 
The power of healing accompanied the message here, as in 
otlter cases. The disciples received it as they went forth to 
work for the Master. 

We do not find the casting out of demons referred to in 
these words of Jesus, as we do in Matthew 10: 1, where it is 
said that he. gave the twelve authority over unclean spirits, 
But Luke tells us, in verse 17, that, when the seventy re- 
turned, they said, “ Lord, even the de.nons are subjett unto 
us in thy name.” They had this power, therefore, as they 
went forth upon their mission, even as the twelve had. The 
act of shaking or wiping off the dust from the feet was a sym- 
bolic act, which indicated that they cut themselves off from 
all connection with the rejecting city. It was an act, also, 
bearing witness against the citizens,—for a testimony unto 
them and against them. The message was to be the same in 
both cases,— The kingdom of God is come nigh: Its meaning 
and force were different, however, according to the attitude 
of the men who heard. It was a message of blessing to the 
city which was ready to receive it. It was one of threaten- 
ing and danger to the city which was not thus ready. The 
twelfth verse solemnly announces the evil which is threat- 
ened, and proclaims the principle of the Divine government 
which Jesus declares more than once,—that greater condem- 
nation comes where greater light has been rejected. 

Verses 13-15.— Woe wnto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Beth- 





Tyre and Sidon in the judgement, than for you. And thou, Caper- 
naum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? thou shalt be brought 
down unto Hades: We have no record of these mighty works 
done in the two cities which are first mentioned, but we know 
enough respecting Capernaum to appreciate the fitness of the 
words “exalted to heaven.” The region in which these 
cities were, had been a region of Jesus’ presence and activity, 
and had been privileged to know of the Divine truth and 
kingdom far beyond Tyre and Sidon. It is evident thata 
deeper condemnation is pronounced upon these cities than 
upon Tyre and Sidon, but the greatness of it and its character 
are not fully unfolded. Jesus in these words refers to cities 
where he had himself been rejected by many, and thus fol- 
lows his declaration with reference to the treatment of the 
disciples by one having reference to the rejection of himself. 
The sixteenth verse naturally finds its place immediately 
after the four which precede. In this verse he encourages 
and strengthens the hearts of the disciples by uniting 
them with himself in all .this matter: “He that heareth 
you heareth me; and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me.” 
And then he adds the solemn words, uniting both the dis- 
ciples and himself with God: “And he thaf rejegeth me 
rejecteth him that sent me.” 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Galilee, his home from infancy, the land hallowed by all 
the tender associations of his life, was so dear to our Lord, 
that, though he had been forced by the opposition of the 
rabbis and the hostility of the people, once so friendly, to 
betake himself to the safe retreat of Cesarea Philippi, he 
could not deny himself still another visit to the dear familiar 
haunts, now that the toils were closing round him, and it was 
daily more clear that the end was not far off. He must have 
come back to Capernaum by out-of-the-way paths; for “he 
would not that any man should know” of his being in the 
country, and had warned his apostles of the danger of his 
being “ delivered into the hands of men,” as the explanation 
of this caution, 

It was now autumn, and the feast of tabernacles, held for 
eight days at Jerusalem, fell in October. It commemorated 
the days when the forefathers of the nation lived in tents in 
the wilderness; but it was also the harvest home of the year, 
and as such was called “ The Feast of Ingathering,”—for the 
vintage and olives, the last of the rich bounties of the seasons, 
were now gathered. The toils of the peasant were over for 
the time, and the week’s holiday, so well earned, was wel- 
comed by all the land. 

As the great yearly festivity drew nearer, it was evident to 

our Lord that, while he might have the opportunity of once 
more “ preaching” the kingdom to masses of his countrymen, 
gathered from all parts, among the crowds at Jerusalem, his 
day was over in Galilee. Even his relatives treated him as, 
at best, affected in his mind, and would hear nothing of his 
lofty claims. They were going up, like their neighbors, to 
the feast, and took the opportunity to see him as they passed 
on; but their bearing, at least in the end, only showed the 
hopelessness of his staying longer in Galilee. “It wasclear,” 
they virtually told him, “that the people had deserted him. 
If he wished to win back popularity, he should go to fresh 
fields, Why not join them and go up to the feast, where he 
would have a chance of gaining disciples from among the 
multitudes from the whole land?” Calmly declining their 
proposal, he waited till they were gone, and then went up, 
with his apostles, to the feast, “not openly, but as it were 
in secret.” 
. Rejected by his own nation, it is no wonder that he took 
the route through Samaria, which, at Jacob’s well, had yielded 
him the first-fruits of the non-Jewish world. But even here 
he met, at times, a poor welcome. Though he knew that 
“his time” was wellnigh come, he had set his face stedfastly 
to go up to Jerusalem, into the very jaws of danger, at the 
call of his great mission; but at least one village refused to 
receive him because he was on his way to the hated spot. 
But this did not move him. He had sent out his twelve 
apostles six months before, at the time of the Passover, to 
preach the good news to the Jews, whose twelve tribes their 
number seemed to symbolize. He would now send out seventy 
missioners, through Samaria and elsewhere, to show that he 
was founding a religion for all mankind, of whom it was then 
believed there were just seventy different nations. The apos- 
tles had been told not to preach in Samaria, since the first 
offer of the kingdom must be made to the Jew; but now, in 
Samaria itself, te wider commission is given to proclaim 
the gospel virtually to all heathen races. 

The instructions given to these new evangelists were strik- | 
ingly similar to those received by the twelve. The harvest, 
he told them, was abundant, but the laborers few. Let them | 
pray the Lord of the harvest tosend more help. They would 
find themselves like lambs among wolves; for they would 








snida I for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
which were done in you, they would have repented long ago, sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes. Huwbeit it shall be more tolerable for 


meet bitter opposition while trying only to bless. They must 
show, above all things, that they had no worldly motive in 


lute self-sacrifice. They must show uke they sought not the 

fleece, but the sheep. They were to carry no coin in their 

girdle, no basket for “clean” food or to hold gifts of pro- 

visions; they were not even to have shoes, but, like the poor- 

est, to go barefooted. ‘Time was pressing; there must be no 

idling by the way,—none of the long greetings, embracings, 

kissings, and long gossip, which made up the “ salutations” 

of parties meeting on the roads, 

When they went into the ever-open door of any house, 

they must first say, “ Peace be to this house,” as was usual in 

that age, and, if there were one in it well disposed, stay there, 

and you will be blessed to him. aEat and drink whatever is 
offered, without question, though you be in Samaria. Do not 
leave a house where you are kindly réceived, for another; 
choice in such matters és unbecoming your self-denial, and 

might hinder your usefulness. I said nothing about their 
food to the twelve, when I sent them out; but you are going 
among others than Jews, and I repeat as to cities what I have 
said of villages or separate houses,—when any city receives 

you, eat such things as are set before you, without troubling 

about the rules of Jewish food. Moreover, you are to heal 
the sick in it, and say to them that the kingdom of God is 
come near them, 

But if any city refuse to give you lodging, or to hear you, 
go out from the houses that have treated you so, and, as you 
stand in the street, shake off the very dust of the place, as 
you, in coftempt, do the dust of a heathen town. But in this 
case it will mean, not contempt, but warning of the judgment 
awaiting them for rejecting the offer of the kingdom of the 
Messiah. You remember the awful fate of Sodom and Go- 
morrah? I tell you, it will be worse in that day with the city 
that rejects you! 

The town of Chorazin lay on a rounded slope two or three 
miles back from the north-west corner of the Lake of Galilee. 
Ancient houses, on some of which, possibly, Christ’s shadow 
may have fallen, are standing in it even now,—low cubes of 
black basalt, laboriously squared, the flat roof of the larger 
ones supported by a pillar in the center, a narrow opening for 
light (hardly a window) marking each side of the door. How 
such a site was ever chosen for a village is strange; for the 
whole surface of the ground, far and near, is a chaos of stones, 
There, however, Christ had performed some of his miracles, 
but had found only indifference or hostility. Bethsaida, then 
a fishing-village on the lake, but now utterly vanished,—unless 
the mill beside the stream below Tell Him be a reminiscence 
of it,—had been similarly favored by mighty works, but had 
been equally impenitent. It would be more tolerable at the 
judgment for heathen Tyre and Sidon than for either of them; 
for these cities, had they seen such. wonders, would long ago 
have repented in sackcloth,—the sign of deepest mourning,— 
with ashes on their heads, to mark the lowliest sorrow. 

Capernaum was then a flourishing town, and had seen his 
miracles and heard his teaching, day by day, and yet had, as 
it were, thrust him out. It fancied that it had a great future 
before it, both here and hereafter,—prosperity in this world, 
and, for all its Jewish population, a place in Paradise here- 
after. Did they think, then, that they would be exalted to 
heaven? They would, instead of that, be brought down to 
Hades, covered with utter humiliation. “Go,” said our 
Lord, in closing, “and he that hears you hears me; he that 
rejects you rejects me; and he that rejects me rejects him 
that sent me.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE HERALDS OF THE KING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This long section from Luke 9 : 51 to 18 : 14 is peculiar to 
Luke, except in two or three short passages. It has few notes 
of time or place, but seems to refer, in its earlier portion, to 
the last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, which was prob- 
ably circuitous, and led through places previously unvisited 
by our Lord. Hence the appointment of the seventy, who 
were sent on a short and special business, and fell back into 
the ranks when it was done. The commission to them, so 
far as it differs from that to the twelve as recorded by Mat- 
thew, points to haste in their task. Many fancies have been 
indulged in as to the significance of the number,—the elders 
appointed by Moses, the Sanhedrim, the supposed number of 
Gentile nations; but perhaps it is better to leave these on 
one side, and simply say that seventy is the number of com- 
pleteness, ten multiplied by seven, and so is a natural num- 
ber to pitch upon for a somewhat numerous body, 

The fact that there were male disciples enough at the end 
of the Galilean ministry to allow of the selection of so large 
a number indicates that a very considerable body of disciples 
of both sexes must have been gathered there. These would 
for the most part take their leave of Jesus when he set out 
pn this last journey, and would be the bulk of the five hun- 
dred to whom the risen Lord appeared. The mission of the 
seventy shows that our Lord felt that he was about to plunge 
into danger, and go among unprepared and probably hostile 
people. It indicates the gravity of the step he was taking, 
and his sense that it was grave. 





their labors. Their sincerity must be shown by their abso- 


The saying introductory to the special charge to the seventy 
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is placed by Matthes b before the sending out of the twelve. 
It is impossible to determine which is the original place, or 
whether, as would be perfectly conceivable and appropriate, 
our Lord uttered it on two parallel occasions, The close 
fesemblances between the charges to the twelve and the 
seventy may have been intended by him to assimilate the 
missions, and so to lift the undistinguished seventy in their 
short task to a conscious equality with the more conspicuous 
band, The true preparation for work for Christ is the clear 
sight and deep feeling of the immensity of the field, the con- 
sequent pressure of need, and the small supply of laborers. 
These seventy had but a féw villages in a little strip of coun- 
try which would go into a county in one of the States, and 
gearcely be noticed. We have the world brought within 
arm’s length by steam and electficity, by commerce and 
rule. Seventy messengers to the people of Southern Pales- 
tine in our Lord’s time was a far larger proportion than all 
Christian missionaries bear to the population of the world. 

Such a realization of the miles of waving corn and the 
scanty band of reapers will first send a man to prayer. God 
is the Lord of the harvest, and the fact that it is “his” is 
the strongest argument in the mouth of the faithful petitioner. 
Surely he will take means to secure his own property. The 
inspiration to go forth must.come from him, and there will 
often be gentle violence, if one may say so, needed to push 
men to the work. How much of the “ philosophy” of mis- 
sions lies in these simple words! But note, too, that the man 
who prays mast be ready to go himself, if he is sent; and, 
further, that if the answer to the prayer that the Lord of the 
harvest would send laborers be that Christ sends these men, 
then Christ assumes the Lordship of the crop and a Divine 
prerogative. Some of us would be very much startled if the 
answer to our prayer “Send” were the command “ Go.” 

To tell men that they are to be as sheep among wolves is 
strange encouragement to begin work with. But “I send 
you” is safety. He will take care of his servants going on 
his errands, 

The first instruction to them depends in like manner on 
his sending them. They are to travel light, and to trust. 
This provision was expressly declared by Christ to apply 
only to the present case (Luke 22: $5), but the principle 
underlying it is of perpetual validity. They who would do 
Christ’s work must be unencumbered, and should be un- 
anxious. The pleasure of many a journey is spoiled by 
having to look after a mountain of luggage, and the Christian 
¢fliciency of many a disciple is marred by too many posses- 
sions. A well-known English officer once said that all the 
baggage he needed to go round the world with was a cake of 
soap. Those servants of Christ will go farthest and do most 
who carry least weight. 

The outfit settled, next comes the conduct on the road. 
Eastern salutations ‘were and are long-winded affairs, and 
hollow to boot. Courtesy is not waste of time; but much con- 
ventionality has to be brushed aside, when a man is in haste, 
and pressed by some great duty. The Christian messenger 
has no time for empty compliments, any more than a man 
running for a doctor for a dangerous case has. We ought to 
be misers of time in Christ's service, and to work as under 
pressure, with an eye on the clock. Social ceremonies rob 
us of many hours. People who have no time for Christian 
work because it is all taken up in dinner-parties and evening 
entertainments and afternoon calls, had better ask whether 
this instruction is quite out of date. 

The journey over, the messenger comes to a house. He 
does not pick out the best looking one in the village, but 
takes the first he comes to. A courteous greeting is in place 
there, and prepares the way for the message. An obvious 
dosire for the welfare of those to whom we carry the gospel 
is the indispensable condition of success. We must win con- 
fidence for ourselves before we can win a higher trust for 
Jesus. The threadbare and unmeaning salutation gains sig- 
nificance on lips that have Christ's message to follow it with, 
which is the gospel of peace. But the messenger is not to 
erpect that his greeting will always be taken as he meant it. 
“The son of peace” of course means one who has a nature 
akin to the peace invoked. Only such will receive the bless- 
ing. If the lips to which it is offered will not drink, it shall 
not be as water spilled on the ground, but will flow back to 
the source. No Christian work is lost. All produces reflex 
blessedness in the doer. Kindly feelings, even when spurned, 
warm the heart where they are kindled, If the dove finds 
no land to rest on, it comes back, not without an olive branch 
in its bill. 

Once in the house, the messenger is to stop there, whether 
the accommodation be good or bad. There must be a plain 
disregard of personal advantage, if any good is to be done. 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire;” but he has “no purse,” 
so he cannot take money, and if he gets enough to eat, so that 
he can work, he is to stay where he is, however plain the fare. 
If once the suspicion is raised that selfish motives actuate the 
messenger of Christ, he may as well stop work. To shift the 
field for the sake of gain, is clean contrary to Christ’s mind. 
If the laborer deserves his hire, it is equally trne that the 
hire deserves labor, and binds to toil, not to indolence. 

The wider work in the city is looked at, in view of the two 
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possibilities of success and failure. The same law is laid 
down as in the case of the house. There must be the same 
manifest disinterestedness in public as in private. The power 
of miraculous healing is given, and the rousing message is to 
be delivered. Both work and word apply especially to the 
seventy, but both point to present duties, Care for physical 
well-being is part of the Christian's work, and will help to 
get a hearing for his proper message, as medical missionaries 
have proved. The command includes in spirit all efforts 
made to benefit the body and to add to external well-being. 
True, there must be division of labor, and the main efforts of 
Christian men should go to carry the good news which they 
only can carry; but they never make a graver mistake than 
when they look askance on more purely “secular” benevolent 
work, “ Never” is too strong a word; for a greater mistake 
still is when professing Christians give more sympathy and 
help to hospitals and the like than to missions at home and 
abroad, 

The solemn command to leave the rejecting city with a 
last, repeated testimony, closes this charge. Wiping off the 
dust of the city, was meant to symbolize the rupture of all 
connecgjon with it; but even after that, the message was to 
be repeated, if, perchance, some might hear at that last 
moment, How the yearning of the Divine love speaks in 
that command! Unbelief makes no difference to the fact. 
The kingdom will come all the same, but the aspect of its 
coming changes. “Unto you” is, probably, to be omitted in 
verse 11; it no longer comes as a blessing, but as a foe; it is 
against rebels, and for subjects. , 

The seventy had but little time for their work; for Jesus 
was close behind them, and they had to leave unproductive 
fields more quickly than we are allowed to do, For us the 
duty is to speak to men, whether they will hear or forbear, 
and to have long patience and undying hope. But éven for 
us times occasionally come when we have to give up efforts, 
and try whether withdrawal may do more than continuance. 

The charge passes into the awful declarations of judgment, 
first on the rejecting city, and then on the seats of our Lord’s 
ministry in Galilee, now closed. On these verses we can 
only remark the salient points. Note the clear recognition 
of degrees in criminality and retribution, measured by degrees 
of light. Note the selection of the Gentile cities of worst 
fame: Sodom with her crimes, Tyre and Sidon,—the very 
emblems, in the Prophets, of proud enmity to God. And 
these sties of lust and greed are to have a lighter doom than 
the cities of Israel. Why? Because to reject Christ is the 
worst of sins, containing in its most unmingled form the 
essence of all sin, and auguring such alienation and aversion 
from the light as could only come from love of darkness. 
What must he have thought of himself who said that not to 
accept him was the sin deserving the deepest condemnation? 

Note the reference to the many mighty works done in 
Chorazin and Bethsaida. We know of none in the former 
place, and but of one in the latter. “Many other things” did 
Jesus, and no record of them has been preserved. Note, too, 
the deep pathos of this lament, drawn like a sob from the 
heart of Jesus. He is finishing his work 1n Galilee, and thus 
sadly he looks on its results, It has but involved those whom 
he loved so well, and for whom he toiled so unsparingly in a 
heavier dondemnation. The Judge weeps over the criminals, 
but his tears do not make him falter in hisjudgment. Though 
Christ would—did—give his life to avert the ruin, he cannot, 
when he sits on the great white throne, turn it away from 
those who have dragged it down on themselves by turning 
away from him, proclaimed in their unbelieving ears. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


1. Preachers must be sent of God (v.1). No man taketh 
this honor unto himself, They must find or create a congre- 
gation, not wait for a congregation to find or create them. 

2. To go whither the Lord himself would come, takes them 
to every human habitation on earth. 

3. The harvest is as great as the sum of human populations. 

4, They must not fear peril. Lambs among wolves. But 
the Lamb and Lion is with them. They can go to the heart 
of Africa or the Fiji Islands, as well as to Lystra. 

5, They must not spend hours in elaborate salutations. 
Let not formalities interfere with the gospel ministry. First, 
say, Peace; heal the sick, and say, The kingdom of God is 
come nigh. 

Every preacher must be able to authenticate his commis- 
sion. The lowest kind of authentication was with these too 
briefly and inadequately prepared men,—ability to heal the 
sick, ‘To “minister to a mind diseased, pluck from the mem- 
ory a rooted sorrow,” and to lead to forgiveness of sin, is a 
greater authentication. The Master said, to have one’s name 
written in heaven was a greater occasion of joy than to have 
devils in subjection. 

6. God is so intimately in his messenger that whoso re- 
ceiveth him receiveth him that sent him, and vice versa. 





7. It is a grievous sin to break God’s law, but a grester to 


reject offers of pardon. Many a soul might 
razin or Capernaum. 

8. First invite, then warn. 

Denver, Colo, * 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord appointed seventy others, and sent them two and two 
(v. 1). Why didn’t the Lord send them one by one, and 80 
reach twice as many places in the same time? Were work- 
ers sO numerous, or work so scarce, that two men should be 
sent where one would answer? The Lord made no mis- 
takes; and because he sent his workers out two by two, we 
may be sure that in his work, as everywhere, “two are better 
than one.” Seventy mer by twos would do more work, and 
better, in thirty-five places, than seventy men, one by one, 
would do in seventy places, All of us need sympathy; all of 
us need incitement and cheer and help from a companion, in 
our daily life work. A brave man is more likely to stand, 
when he has some one to stand by him, and for him to stand 
by; and who would question that this is also true of a coward ? 
“But woe to him that is alone when he falleth,”—after he 
could stand no longer. There are dangers, it is true, from 
evil companionships; but there is a sense in which it may be 
said, that no man is ever in so bad company as when alone, 
There is a possibility of evil in every man, that he shrinks 
from disclosing to his fellows. The presence of a companion 
holds a bad man back from his worst doing. And the god- 
liest man wants to be more godly when he perceives the well- 
doing, or realizes the special needs of a companion for whose 
progress he is in a measure responsible, God be praised that 
we are given loving helpers and co-workers in God’s service ! 

The harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few (v.2), There 
is always enough to do in the Lord’s service. Many a Chris- 
tian man or woman can say truly, “I’m doing nothing for my 
Master ;” but no one of them can truly say, “M'y Master has 
nothing for me to do.” Work waits for workers on every 
side to-day; and the same has been true of every age since 
the days of our Lord’s sending out his seventy. It is the 
same in every home, in every Sunday-school, in every church 
and congregation, in every community, in every land,—* the 
harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” It does not 
follow, however, that there is precisely the same kind of 
work for everybody; and just here is where so many aré 
inclined to think that there is no work for them, since the 
work that they would like to do is being done by some one 
else—better than they could do it. One man’s special Chri#- 
tian work is to preach, another’s is to teach, another's is to 
sing, another’s is to serve on committees, another's is to go 
from house to house speaking personal words of love and 
sympathy, another’s is to stay at home and cake care of the 
children, another’s is to lie on a bed of pain, and show how ~ 
sure a support Christ is in such a strait, There’s work 
enough for all,—work in abundance and work in variety ; 
and the Master will assign the special work to each and 
every disciple who is ready to be set at its doing. 

I send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves (v.3). If 
Christians generally would bear in mind this suggestion, they 
might not be so ready to wonder and complain that they fail 
to receive all the consideration and courtesy, or even the 
justice, that they think they are entitled to, as they pursne 
thgir Christian work in the world. Suppose you are mis- 
understood, and jeered at, and maligned, by the very persons 
whom you are most faithfully striving to benefit! Could a 
lamb expect better treatment from a wolf? What right have 
you, in view of our Lord’s teachings, to look for any other 
reception than this? Your mission is to show the lamb side 
of character while among those who naturally show the wolf 
side, If, indeed, those to whom you go show a better side 
than wolves, you’ve reason to be grateful; but on no account 
are you to show a worse side than the lambs. Yet there are 
workers in Christ’s field who seem to expect to be met always 
by lambs; and some of them even act as if they were sent out 
to be as wolves. 

Into whatsoever house ye shall enter, first say, Peace be to this 
house. ... In that same house remain, eating and drinking such 
things as they give.... Into whatsoever city ye enter, and they 
receive you, eat such things as are set before you (vs. 5-8). A 
Christian’s first duty, in any place, is to wish it a blessing, 
and to receive gratefully what is given to him there; not to 
look at it with suspicion, or to criticise what it offers. If he 
ean bring good to a home, or to a church, of if he can get 
good there, he has reason to be thankful; but he will neither 
do good, nor get good, nor gain his Lord’s approval, by find- 
ing fault with what is set before him in that place of his 
assignment as a Christian disciple. Yet, to hear some of the 
disciples, as they come out from the church homes into which 
they have been received for the day, it might be thought 
that they supposed the Lord had sent them thither to point 
out the weak places in the preacher’s discourse, or the in- 
felicity of his prayers, or to complain of the choir, or the 
organist, or the ushers, or the sexton, and that now they were 
going back to tell him of all that they had found to carp at! 

He that heareth you heareth me; and he that rejecteth you 








rejecteth me (v.16). This would seem to be said, not so much 
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‘by way of warning to those who refuse to receive Christ's 
messengers, as by way of reminder to those who are to speak as 
his messengers. If only we would have it ever in mind that we 
are to speak and teach and entreat and bear ourselves before 
others as representatives of the Lord Jesus, we could not but 
be more tender‘yd more earnest and more persuasive and 
more forbearing in dur words and ways toward those whom 
he loves, and whom he would fain win to himself through 
our endeavors, Not for ourselves, but for him, we are to 
plead; not to ourselves, but to him, we are to call those 
who are astray. What if they do see nothing in us that is 
winsome? What if they are so unwise as to reject our counsel 
in hisname? Let us not lose our patience with them, when 
we think of his patience with them—end with us. Let us 
rather,consider whether they might not be readier to hear if 
we were truer representatives of Him who has sent us, and 
then strive to conform ourselves more fully to his spirit and 
likeness, Only as we stand for Christ, with Christ, in Christ, 
can we stand as Christ would have us in the work to which 
Christ sets us. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


At this time in his ministry, the Master was so pressed with 
work that he appointed seventy of his disciples to go before 
him, and preach to the people the gospel of the kingdom. 
He himself proposed to follow them; and in this way he 
hoped to gain many more disciples, and to spreed the bless- 
ings of his teaching. Before he sent them out, he gave them 
directions as to how they were to act; and he also gave them 
power over disease, and even over the unclean spirits, whom 
they would be able to cast out. The seventy departed, and 
found that the power that they had received was no sham, 
but that they were able to do as he said they would. This 
filled them with joy; and we are told that, when they returned 
to him, they exclaimed, “ Lord, even the devils are subject unto 
usin thy name.” At this, Jesus made a most singular remark. 
He said: “ Rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you; 
but rather rejoice, because your names are written in heaven.” 

We all love power. Even children, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, seek to gain power over their playmates, In this 
world, this is what men are madly striving for. Money power, 
military power, political power, social power,—the way men 
strive for these things would make one believe that in this 
way they would gain all happiness, All that our medical 
schools are after, is—to gain power over disease. Suppose, 
now, that to any one were offered the complete power of cur- 
ing any disease, however desperate, do you not suppose that 
he would be filled with joy over the acquisition? Jor it 
would not only fill him with joy, but would be a source of 
joy to all those with whom he came into contact. Well, 
this was why these seventy men were so elated. Yet, in spite 
of this, he practically rebuked them, gently, and told them 
that they were finding their cause of joy in the wrong things. 
Not in anything earthly, but in things heavenly, they were 
to find their chief happiness. It must have been rather a 
surprise to them to hear such words from his lips. For to 
them the healing power had overshadowed everything else, 
Now, why did the Master speak in this way? 

Did not Judas have this same power? Certainly. He 
wrought miracles, just as did the rest of the apostles. Was 
his possession of miraculous power of any lasting advantage 
to him? No; it wrought no change of character in him, 
Or, rather, it probably increased his responsibility, and mgde 
his guilt all the greater, Would it not have been far better 
for him if he had not had thiraculous power, but had had his 
name written in the Lamb’s book of life? When we look at 
the matter in this way, we begin to see why the Master spoke 
as he did, and that what he said was founded on the prin- 
ciples of eternal truth. To be a member of the family of 
God is better than to have all the power in the world; for 
the one lasts but for a few —_ at the farthest, and the other 
lasts forever. 

Even the power to siiady which we naturally estimate as 
far below the miratulous power, was far superior to that, in 
its ultimate consequences, Supposing that in a village where 
these seventy men went, half of the people had accepted 
their power of healing the body, and the other half had 
accepted the message of eternal life that they brought, 
although they had not received bodily healing. Which of 
these two sets would have received the greater blessing? 
Assuredly the latter; for the former were all sick again at 
some time, and hed to die, as all do, while the latter are 
t»-day, and will be forever, blessed, by reason of the message 
of eternal life that they accepted. As much greater as eter- 
nity is than time, so much greater are blessings spiritual than 
blessings temporal. This is very hard to believe, but it is 
eternally true, nevertheless, We are always tempted to look 
at that which is seen, and let that which is unseen escape us. 
Bat that only proves our blindness. 

Bince these things are so, we see that to our: scholars is 
given as much that is lasting as was given to the seventy. 
‘We may have our names written in heaven, if we so desire, 
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and we may have the privilege of preaching the gospel of 
the grace of God to others, if we only want to have it. 
Whether we have miraculous power, or not, is a matter of 
little consequence. Whitfield did far more good than Judas, 
and yet he wrought no miracles. Wesley did far more for 
the world than Balaam; and yet the latter had the gift of 
prophesy, and the former had nothing of the kind, It is not 
“ gifts,” but “graces,” that we should-strive after, The Apos- 
tle tells us this-most clearly in 1 Corinthians 13. After 
speaking of all manner of gifts, such as gifts of healing, 
of prophecy, of tongues, and the like, he says, “ Yet shew I 
unto you a more excellent way.” And this most excellent 
of all ways is that of “love.” 

I cannot do better than to quote from a lecture by Professor 
Drummond, on “The Greatest Thing in the World.” Speak- 
ing of Paul’s utterances about love, he says: “Then he 
begins again one of his marvelous lists.of the great things 
of the day, and exposes them one by one. He runs over the 
things that men thought were going to last, and shows that 
they all are fleeting, temporary, passing away. Whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail. It was a mother’s am- 
bition for her boy, in those days, that he should become a 
prophet. ‘Men waited wistfully for another messenger to 
come, and hung upon his lips, when he appeared, as upon 
the very voice of God. Paul says,‘ Whether there be proph- 
ecies, they shall fail’ Then Paul talks about tongues, That 
was another thing that was greatly coveted, ‘Whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease.’ As we ali know, many centuries 
have passed since ‘tongues’ have been known in this world. 
Then Paul goes farther, and, with even greater boldness, says, 
‘Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away.’ The 
wisdom of the ancients—where is it? It is wholly gone. A 
school-boy to-day knows more than Sir Isaac Newton knew. 
You put yesterday’s newspaper in the fire. Its knowledge has 
vanished away. Can you tell me anything that is going to 
last? Many things Paul did not condescend to name. He 
did not mention money, fortune, fame; but he picked out the 
great things of time,—the things the best men thought had 
something in them,—and brushed them peremptorily aside. 
Paul had no charge against these things in themselves, All 
that he said about them was that they would not last. The 
only immortal things are these: ‘ Now abideth faith, hope, 
love; but the greatest of these is love.’” And so I say: The 
best thing in the world is still open to you and me. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Seventy Missionaries.— What do we mean by a missionary? 
Do you know any one in this land, or some far-off country, 
who is a missionary? Did you ever go to a meeting where 
many came to say good-by to a few people ready for a voyage 
to China, India, or Japan, to do missionary work there? Or 
have you sometimes seen at your church or your house some 
missionary who had come homme for a little while? Have 
you listened to their story about people who had never before 
been taught of God and Jesus Christ, as you have been eyer 
since you can remember? These seventy men were chosen 
and appointed to their work by the greatest missionary ever 
on earth,—the One who was sent by God; the One who came 
to save the whole world of sinners). Who is that One? It 
was because God so loved the world that he sent his Son, 
because the Son so loved the world that he came to save, How 
many disciples did Jesus call to be with him? - How many of 
them did he take upon the high mountain, where he went 
to pray? The other nine were left to wait at the foot of the 
mountain. When Jesus and the three came down, they 
found a father who had brought an afflicted child; and the 
nine disciples had tried in vain to cast out the evil spirit 
which made the boy a lunatic. Jesus came, and the father 
said, “I beseech thee, look upon my son;” and the child was 
cured, Jesus went with the twelve all through Galilee, going 
to Jerusalem, after the harvest time, to keep the feast of 
tabernacles, then coming again to the country near the rivér 
Jordan. It was “after these things, the Lord appointed 
seventy others.” 

How Did They Got Who Were They?—We cannot tell 
the name of one of them, or from what homes they came, or 
whether they asked Jesus to give them work to do for him. 
But we know they went in pairs, two and two together. We 
read that they went “before his face.” Whose face? That 
is what Zacharias said in his song, and we learned it ina 
golden text. What did he mean when he said of John, 
“Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord”? So these 
seventy missionaries, two and two, went to every city and 
place where Jesus intended to follow very soon. There was 
no crowded farewell meeting when Jesus said to them, “Go 
your ways.” But he said some last words which may be for 
us to understand and remember. “The harvest truly is 
great,” he said, “ but the labourets are few.” He meant that 
the people in all the broad world needed to hear and know 
of Jesus and his salvation, but there were few people ready 





offer such a prayer now? They were to work too,—to pray 
and to go. When we ask God to give his spirit to lead others 
to pray and teach, and give money and labor, for work for 
Christ, ought we ourselves to be idle, doing nothing? Can 
children help? How? 

Peace,—Jesus said to the seventy, “I send you forth as 
lambs ambng wolves.” They were to be innocent and harm- 
less as lambs, and yet Jesus knew that the spirit which hates 
all good was to kill him, and would be like wolves in a flock, 
striving to destroy sheep and lambs, He told them to go with 
thoughts and words of peace. They were not to think of 
their wants or their ease; not to carry money in their purses, 
which used to be worn in a girdle; to haveno extra shoes or 
clothing. They were to be so anxious to teach of Christ as 
to forget care for food or garments, for comfort or pleasure. 
He whom they served would provide for them all needed 
things. They were to say, when they entered, “ Peace be to 
this house.” They were to go in the same spirit and in the 
name of the One of whom the angels sang, “On earth peace, 
good will toward men,” 

Heal the Sick.—Jesus sent them to do as he did, and gave 
them power to cure sickness of the body, and show that Jesus, 
who sent them, could heal sin-sickness of the soul. Oan we 
imitate the work of the seventy? We cannot heal the sick, 
but we can visit and comfort them. Christian love builds 
hospitals and homes for the friendless, the sick, the lame and 
blind, the orphans, and the aged lonely poor. Children can 
send gifts, if only a few flowers or toys, and can go with glad 
happy faces to brighten the hearts of those in sorrow or pain. 

The Oall.—The seventy were to carry an invitation in his 
name to all. They were to gay, “The kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you.” They were to tell of Jesus, his works 
of mercy and love, his blessed invitation, saying to all, “ Come 
unto me.” Can we repeat itnow? The kingdom of heaven 
is brought near whenever a person hears of Jesus, sees in 
others acts of love and obedience,—any life which is like his, 

What if Some Refuse and Reject the Call ?—They must goon 
and call those who will hear. Jesus gave warnings which the 
seventy were to repeat, He reminded them of the city of 
Sodom,—so wicked that God destroyed it. How? Jesus 
said that in the day when all are judged it shall be better 
for the people of Sodom than for those who refused the 
offers of Jesus’ salvation. Jesus said wo and sorrow should 
come upon the cities where he had done mighty works and 
the people had refused to believe in him. Do you think the 
seventy missionaries had a hard task? We read that they 
returned “with joy.” So to all who try to do the Master’s 
work he will send joy in his service. You have learned of 
the mission of the seventy. Do you know the mission of the 
children? There are three things for every child to remem- 
ber and obey,—to get good, to be good, and to do good. A 
new society was formed, the other day, called “ The King’s 
Children.” They will try to carry out these rules,—will 
you? In this city, in a mission Sunday-school, there is a 
missionary society. The girls are taught to sew, and the boys 
useful work and ways to help-by earning money in different 
manners, While they have been getting good from kind teach- 
ers, they have made some patchwork quilts for little beds in 
the Colored Orphan Asylum. By gifts from their scanty 
purses, they are paying for the support and education of a 
child, like themselves, in a mission-school in Africa; for they 
are all colored children. They are doing good, and showing 
gratitude to the faithful teachers who, for Christ’s sake, are 
doing so much for them, Ought you to do less than they? 


Louisville, Ky, 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 


Canon OF DURHAM, 


“Carry NerrHer Purss, nor Scrip, nor Suors,”—The 
command appears to be suggested by the injunction of the 
scribes in the Gemara, “ Let no man enter into the mount of 
the Temple either with his staff in his hand, or with his 
shoes upon his feet, or with money bound up in his linen, 
or with a purse hanging on his back.” As though our Lord 
would teach that your mission is as holy as that of visiting the 
Temple, therefore let no worldly matters intrude. The purse 
was a small leather bag for carrying money, hung now under 
the shirt round the neck by country folk, but concealed in 
the folds of the voluminous girdle worn by townsmen, The 
scrip is a bag of larger dimensions, slung over the outer gar- 
inent from the shoulder, generally of leather, but, in the case 
of the poorest, of flexible matting, in which provision for the 
journey is carried. Shoes: The word is different from that 
used forsandals, The iatter are simply soles of hide, fastened 
by thongs, and absolutely necessary for traveling over the 
stony paths of the country. Shoes or slippers have upper 
leathers and heels, and are made of softer material. They 
are worn by horsemen, and for use in the house are always 
of bright colors, and frequently richly embroidered. The 
meaning of the command was that they were to take nothing 
that was ndt absolutely necessary for their journey, but to de- 











and willing to go and carry the message of the gospel. 








Pray Yo.—That he would send more laborers,—can « child 


pend upon the hospitality of those to whom they preached; 
for the laborer is worthy of his hire. The prohibition of 
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shoes is especially directed against anything that might 
savor of worldly show or luxury. , 

“Sature No Man sy tHe Way.”—A command the im- 
portance of which every Eastern traveler can wel! appreciate. 
There is no discourtesy implied in obedience to the injunc- 
tion. Time is not an item of appreciable value to the Orien- 
tal. You may be hurrying to your prearranged camping- 
place or village, and the sun is rapidly.nearing the western 
horizon. Your dragoman recognizes a traveler whom you 
meet, or, it may be, accostsan entire stranger. The greeting 
‘commences by a reciprocal invocation of peace. Both halt. 
The conversation proceeds in a series of meaningless inquiries 
after health, welfare of self and kinsfolk. Then it gradually 
slides into inquiries as to whence each started in the morning, 
and their destination for the night, with ejaculations of 
“ Allah be praised!” and the like, after each reply. You 
impatiently sit on your horse a few yards in advance, but you 
turn and see them composing themselves to sit down on the 
wayside, while they interchange all the small gossip of their 
respective villages, and the various ramors of the bazaars, in 
which employment ten minutes is easily wasted, and the sun 
is setting ere your loitering guide comes up to you again. 
Often in such a predicament have I recalled this command. 
The rabbis forbade a man to salute when he is mourning for 
the dead ; and in all times of sorrow or which were unsuitable 
for espousals and marriages, men were to refrain from saluting. 
Neither were rabbis or teachers of the law to indulge in salu- 
tations, but merely to acknowledge them and pass on. From 
this we gather that our Lord’s command means that the dis- 
ciples, urgently pressed on their errand, were simply, when 
accosted with the conventional salutation of “ Peace be with 
thee!” to reply, “On thee be peace!” and to pass on without 
halting. But when they entered a house, the salutation has 
a much deeper meaning. It is a message of peace to the 
family, an offer from a mesgenger of the Divine One. If so 
recognized, and not treated as a merely formal courtesy, the 
bearers of peace will be received, and the son of peace will 
be found in that house. 

“As Lamps Amona WoLvEs.”—A very interesting tradi- 
tion, preserved in the Epistles of Clement of Rome, recounts 
that St, Peter asked our Lord, “ But how then if the wobves 
should tear the lambs?” to which Jesus replied, “Let not 
the lambs fear the wolves when the lambs are once dead.” 

The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Ye gospel heralds, go proclaim.” 

“ Bringing in the sheaves,” 

“Far, far away in heathen darkness,” 

“ Gather them in! for yet there is room.” 
“ Ho, reapers in-the whitened harvest.” 
“Tn the harvest field there is work to do.” 
* Laborers of Christ, arise,” 

“ Toiling on.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


In this lesson our Lord points out the work that he would 
have his representatives to do, and the spirit in which they 
should do it. 

He says, to begin with, that there is more than enough 
work for all that are in the field; and that those who are at 
work should long and pray for added helpers, 

“Those who go out in his name are not to expect a welcome 
from everybody; but they are to go in a loving spirit toward 
all. They are to have their minds intent on their work ; 
yet they are to adapt themselves, as far qs may be, to the 
ways and tastes of those whom they meet. They are to min- 
ister lovingly to the needy, and to tell of salvation to all who 
will heed their message. 

No follower of Jesus need trouble himself because he is 
rejected, nor boast himself because he is accepted. His work 
is a representative work. If he be received as a messenger 
of Jesus, to Jesus be all the praise! If he be turned away 
from as a messenger of Jesus, with Jesus let the treatment of 
the skeptic or scoffer be left ! 

All are to be looked at as those whom Jesus loves, and 
whom Jesus would fain win. Those who welcome the mes- 
senger of Jesus are to be rejoiced over as trusting themselves 
to Jesus, Those who sparn the messenger are to be counted 
as spurning the Master, and are to be looked at pityingly 
because of folly and sin. 

These teachings are alike applicable to every_follower of 
Jesus, whether he be an archbishop or a scholar in the infant 
class. 


ADDED POINTS. 
The work that the followers of Jesus are doing now has its 
relation to the work that Jesus is to do by and by. Its chief | 
value is in its bearing on his larger plans for all time to come. 


ourselves as much at home there as possible; but it doesn’t 
follow that we would be the gainers by constantly running 
from house to house in the same sociable way. 

It is not for us to say that those who suffered signally for 
their ill-doing were the worst persons in the world. Where 
should we be to-day, if exact justice had been meted out to 
us? If our privileges had been enjoyed by all, some persons 
would have improved ‘them a great deal better than we have. 


That’s certain! 


~ 








WHITSUN-DAY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 2 : 1-11.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 And when the day of Pente- 
cost was fully come, they were all 
with one accord in one place. 

2 And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven as of a rush- 
ing mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting. 

8 And there appeared untothem 
cloven tongues like as of fire, and 
it sat upon each of them. 

4 And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to 
Speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. 

5 And there were dwelling at 


Je-ru’sa-lém Jews, devout men, | 


out of every nation under heaven. 

6 Now when this was noised 
abroad, the multitude came to- 
gether, and were confounded, 
because that every man heard 
them speak in his own language. 

7 And they were all amazed 
and marvelled, saying one to 
another, Behold, are not all these 
which speak Gal-i-l’ans? 

8 And how hear we every man 
in our own tongue, wherein we 
were born? 

9 Pir’thi-ans, and Médes, and 
E'lam-ites, and the dwellers in 
Més-o-po-ta’mi-a, and in Ju-dé’a, 
and C&p-pa-d0’ci-a, in Pén’tus, 
and A’si-a, 

10 Phryg’i-a, and Pam-phy]l’i-a, 
in E’gypt, and in the parts of 
Lib’y-a about Cy-réne, and 
Strangers of Réme, Jews and 
proselytes, 

11 Crétes and A-ri’bi-ans, we 
do hear them speak in our 
tongues the wonderful works of 
God, 





REVISED VERSION. 


And when the day of Pente- 
cost! was now come, they were 
2 all togetherin one place. And 
suddenly there came from 
heaven a sonnd as of the rush- 
ing of a mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they 

3 were sitting. And there ap- 
peared untqg them tongues 
2 parting asunder, like as of 
fire ; and it sat upon each one 

4 them, And they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and 
began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. 

5 Now there were dwelting at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men, 
from every nation under hea- 

6 ven. And when this sound 
was heard, the , multitude 
came together, and were con- 
founded, because that every 
man heard them ‘speaking in 

7 his own language. And they 
were all amazed and mar- 
velled, saying, Behold, are not 
all these which speak Gali- 

8 leans? And how hear we, 
every man in our own lan- 
guage, wherein we were born? 

9 Parthians and Medes and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, in Judea and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and 

10 Asia, in Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia, in Egypt and the parts 
of Libya about Cyrene, and 
sojourners from Rome, both 

11 Jews and proselytes, Cretans 


1 








and Arabians, we do hear 
| them speaking in our tongues 
the mighty works of God. 





1Gr. was being fulfilled, 2 Or, parting among them Or, distributing 
thems: lves 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 





Verse 1.—The disciples had returned from the Mount of 
Olives, after witnessing the ascension of Jesus and hearing 
the words of encouragement and promise which were spoken 
to them by the angels. With the mother of Jesus and his 
brethren, who, apparently, had been induced to believe in 
him by what they had heard and seen during the forty days, 
and the women who had been most closely associated with 
them and with Jesus, they had gone to the upper room, with 
which they had, perhaps, become familiar as a place of 
prayer. This room may have been the room where Jesus 
had partaken of the Last Supper with,the apostles, on the 
night before his death, or the one where he had met them on 
the evening of the day of his resurrection. We may not 
doubt that they partook of the Supper again at this new 
meeting with a new feeling of joy and hope, as they thought 
of the Lord as risen amd ascended to heaven, and as once 
more to come from heaven. Strengthening themselves thus 
by prayer and communion, they yielded obedience to the 
‘Lord’s command, ‘and waited at Jerusalem for the power 
from on high which should fulfil for them the promise of the 
Father. 

“Not many days hence,” Jesus had said. The waiting 
should not be long continued. Ten days from the time of 
the Ascension, and the next great feast of the Jewish year 
began. On the day of Pentecost the Holy Ghost was to 
come upon them. The word “Pentecost” is a feminine 
noun, originally an adjegtive, meaning “fiftieth.” The desig- 
nation of the feast was thus connected with the fact that it 
occurred on the fiftieth day, according to the Jewish reckon- 
ing, after the second day of the Passover (Lev. 23 : 15, 16). 
This feast, which was one of the three great feasts of the 
Jews, continued but a single day, but it was celebrated with 
much rejoicing, and by multitudes who came to Jerusalem 





When the Lord sends us ori a mission, we may be sure that 
we shall have all needed support in that mission. We need | 
not worry over our supply of rations if we are fairly in the 
government service, . | 


Social duties have their place atid their limitations, There | 


may be an advantage in our going into one house and making 





for the purpose from all. quarters. It was aday chosen of 
God for the wonderful manifestation of spiritual power, as he 
was introducing the spiritual system in. its greater glory, 
after the ascension of Jesus. 

They were all together in one place: The word “all” here 
apparently designates the whole body of the disciples, in- 





cluding those who had come from other places and regions to 
attend the feast. The place where they were assembled can- 
not be determined. It would seem probable that it was not 
the upper room referred: to in the first elrapter, which would 
have hardly been spacious enough, and also not any part of 
the temple, because the word “ house” (y°2) would not be 
used of the temple, and because it is improbable that the dis- 
ciples of Jesus would have been allowed at this time to meet 
for their worship of him in any part of the temple. As 
Alford remarks, “The statement in’ Luke 24: 53, that they 
were continually in the temple, cannot apply here; for, even 
if it be assumed that the hour of prayer was come (which it 
could hardly have. been), the disciples would not have been 
assembled separately, but would, as Peter and John, in Luke 
3:1, have gone up,—mingled with the people.” 

Verses 2-4.—The disciples must have been waiting in 
earnest expectation of the Divine gift of power, as a thing 
which might come at any moment. It came suddenly, and 
in a way which, no doubt, was far different from any thought 
that had entered their minds. There was a sound which 
seeméd like that of storm of wind. There was, however, as 
we may believe, no actual rushing of the wind. As Meyer 
says, “The wonderful sound is by the comparison intended 
to be brought home to the conception of the reader.” The 
sound filled the house; that is, it seemed to pervade the 
apartment in which they were assembled.— There appeared 
unto them: The firé-like tongues were seen by them. The 
word rendered “ parting asunder” in the text of the Revised 
Version, and “ parting among them,” or “ distributing them- 
selves,” in the margin, is one the exact significance of which 
is somewhat uncertain. It is not improbable that the last- 
mentioned rendering gives the most accurate representation 
of the meaning. 

It sat wpon each one of them: Distributing themselves, one 
of the fire-like tongues rested upon each. “They were ap- 
pearances of tongues,” as Meyer says, “ which were luminous, 
but did not burn; not really consisting of fire, but only like 
as of fire; and not confluent into one, but distributing them- 
selves severally on those assembled. The whole phenomenon 
is to be understood as a miraculous operation of God mani- 
festing himself in the Spirit, by which, as by the preceding 
sound from heaven, the effusion of the Spirit was made known 
as divine, and his efficacy on the minds of those who were to 
receive him was enhanced.” It was no natural phenomenon, 
but in its appearance and sound it had a certain resemblance 
to fire and wind. This is the representation which the writer 
gives. Immediately upon the appearance of these fire-like 
tongues resting upon them, the disciples became conscious 
that they were filled with a new spiritual power, which power 
also manifested itself in the speaking with tongues. The 
question of the nature of the gift of tongues is one which can- 
not be discussed in these notes. The expression “other 
tongues” which the writer. here uses, as well as the indica- 
tions of the later verses, point to the conclusion that, what- 
ever may have been the fact with respect to the gift as 
manifested in the church at Corinth, there was on the day 
of Pentecost an actual speaking in various languages. The 
utterances were under the impulse and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Verses 5, 6.—The persons here referred to are shown to be, 
not mere sojourners or persons who had simply come to the 
city for the feast, but permanent residents, by the word 
“dwelling.” It is, perhaps, indicated that their residence at 
Jerusalem was from religious motives: They were “devout 
men,” from various quarters, “dwelling at” Jerusalem. The 
writer, however, includes, with these, some whose residence 
was elsewhere, and who were only temporarily in the city for 
the feast. The language is to Ve interpreted after the man- 
ner of such simple narratives. So it is, also, with the phrase, 
“out of every nation under heaven.— And when this sound was 
heard: This rendering of the Revised Version is, probably, 
to be regarded as more correct than that of the Apthorized 
Version, “ When this was noised abroad.” The sound, which 
appeared to the disciples as if of a rushing mighty wind, was 
heard in the city also. The coming together of the multi- 
tude must have been in the space adjoining the house, whieh 
possibly may have been in the neighborhood of the temple 
to which the people were thronging. The hearers were 
“ confounded,”—they were bewildered, and filled with aston- 
ishment by reason of what they heard. 

Verses 7-11.—These verses unfold more fully what is stated 
and indicated in the preceding verses. It is’ evident, from 
the enumeration given in these verses, that there were some 
mere sojourners or visitors among the multitudes, while the 
main part were residents in Jerusalem ; also, that there were 
Jewish proselytes, as well as native Jews, in the crowd; and 
also, that the word “ language,” as here used, covers not only 
distinct languages, but different dialects. The Greek word 
strictly means “ dialect.” 

Galileans: The disciples who were speaking were recog- 
nized by their dialect as from Galilee. The words descrip- 
tive of the different nationalities are to be regarded as given 
by the historian in the way of explanation to the reader. He 
places them, however, for convenience and for the vividness 





of the narrative, in the midst of the words which the repre- 
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sentatives of the nationalities uttered.— The mighty works of 
_God: The work of God in sending the Messiah into the 
jaworld, and what was connected with it, may probably have 
deen the subject of their discourse. 
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} ‘The Bible teaching about Spirit differs from the popular 
scientific doctrine of an everywhere present “force” in nature 
eby just so‘much as is expressed in the word “Holy.” .The 
Bible doctrine is the “force” doctrine, and a great deal more; 
At is-pantheism plus a character. I say advisedly the Bible 
Moctrine rather than the New Testament doctrine; for it is a 
“mistake so to interpret the passage in the Book of, Acts that 
‘makes the basis of this week’s lesson as if it were a report of 
the Spirit’s first approach to earth, His goings forth are 
afrom everlasting. He is named in the first sentence of the 
first book of Holy Seripture. That he came in a special and 
“unique sense at Pentecost is clear; that he came with access 
-of power derived somehow from the resurrection and ascen- 
«gion of the Christ is clear,—but equally clear.is it that he had 
meyer, in the years anterior, been without witness on the 
earth. 
-« We shall return to this point presently; just now I am 
-particularly concerned to dwell upon the presence of the 
Spirit in nature, which, under the name of “immanence,” is 
-emphasized in so many quarters to-day, as if it were a new 
sdiscovery, The simple truth is that nowhere in literature, 
ancient or modern, is the truth of God’s energising presence 
ewithin and beneath the visible fabric of nature more vividly 
-get forth than at the lips of the Hebrew seers, The mag- 
_nificent scenery of the Book of Job, a scripture from which 
-some of the first of modern poets have confessedly drawn 
their inspiration, is lighted up by the glow of this high thought 
cof Spirit tabernacled in material form. 
The psalms are full of the same suggestion, especially those 
-closing ones that call on sun and moon, fire aud heat, snow. 
and yapors, and stormy wind, to praise the Lord, whose minis- 
oters and messengers they are. It may be said that this is 
only. imagery, a poetical way of impersonating blind forces, 
sspeaking of them as if they knew what they were about, 
whereas really they. can neither hear nor speak. Imagery, 
«no doubt, the language is, but still not imagery in any such 
- sweeping sense as would make it mean nothing at all, not an 
imagery that images emptiness. 
When a psalmist, for example, speaks of a cloud floating 
-across the blue sky in such way as to suggest the thought 
=that the cloud is consciously moving onan errand upon 
which God has sent it, the language is certainly poetical in 
so far as a known purpose and a real intention of obedience 
-are ascribed to the cloud iteelf; but all this is perfectly con- 
vsistent with a desire on the writer’s part to teach that the 
«@loud’s motion, like every other motion in the universe, is 
-due to the active exertion of an everywhere present will. 
There is so much that is glorious and uplifting in this 
Bible way of looking at nature and nature’s processes, that it 
-is hard to understand why it is not universally accepted and 
welcomed. Perhaps the reason why it is not, is partly be- 
seause it is a religious view,—a thing of itself repugnant to 
undevout minds,—and partly because of its extreme simplicity. 
«It is such a plain, child-like way of accounting for the Cosmos 
eto say, “God is in it, and that is why it goes on as it does;” 
-it is so straight-forward, and to the point, that minds accus- 
tomed to associate what is profound only with what is hard 
to be understood hesitate to receive it, And yet it is encour- 
aging to remember that the best thought always moves in the 
direction of simplicity. Already the leaders of research 
have succeeded in resolving the many forces into the few; by 
‘and by they may resolve the few into the one, and that one 
the will of the Most Highest. 
Bat if the Bible doctrine of the Spirit, as the agent of power, 
went nc farther than this, it might be urged that there was 
*but slender comfort in it. Other religions than that of Jesus 
-Ghrist have made much of the presence of God in nature; 
yes, we may fairly say, have made too much of it, in that 
they have gone so far as to confound God and nature. 
-. The Bible writers are persuaded better things of the Spirit 
than merely that he is a conscious energy moving the wheel- 
~work of nature. Prophets and apostles have to tell of a Holy 
“Spirit; and this, as I insisted at starting out upon the present 
*paper, means a great deal. A Holy Spirit must be one who 
knows of a difference between goodness and badness, between 
‘right and wrong, between cleanness and impurity. The 
“moment we fall to thinking of the Spirit, after this manner, 
we find ourselves face to face with another sort of life than 
-that which breathes in plants and animals, even the life that 
differences man from brute; we have made the acquaintance 
‘of the conscience. 
©” Belief in the perpetual and sleepless presence of an intel- 
‘digent and purposeful Spirit in natare ie, and must always 
‘be, an awe-inspiring faith, but itis only this; there is nothing 
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about it to comfort or to reassure a fainting heart. Nature 
is 80 often against us, her powers and influences, her flood 
and fire, her sicknesses and deaths do so often thwart, and 
mock at, and trample on us, that again and again, if we were 
left all alone with her, we should be tempted to believe her 
possessed by a Spirit indeed, but by a malignant and injurious 
rather than a loving Spirit. Just here it ie that the gospel 
comes in to help us.. It shows us a Son of God living a 
human life, entering into haman wants and woes, sharing 
our infirmities, tasting our pains and sorrows,—not an inarticu- 
late voice, but a man, his name Jesus, his title the Christ. 
This, it says, is'a just expression of the character of God. In 
this representative of Deity we find our warrant for believing 
tLat the almighty Maker is not only strong, but pitiful; not 
only kingly, but father-like. 

This faithful witness having in his life and death perfectly 
manifested God, withdraws from human observation, and is 
received back into the world of light whence he came. But 
before his withdrawal. he promises the presence and con- 
tinual help of One whom he describes as kind of successor 
and representative; One who is to carry on and spread the 
work begun “ beneath the Syrian blue,” and to keep alive on 
earth the revelation now communicated. This coming One 
he names variously “the Spirit,” “the Spirit of truth,” “the 
Comforter,” “the Holy Ghost.” He predicts many wonder- 
ful accompaniments of this ministry of the Holy Ghost. The 
world, it appears, is to be taught more than it ever knew 
before about sin, about righteousness, and about judgment. 
There are to be great advances in the knowledge of truth. 
The name of God is formally announced as Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and into this name apostles are enjoined to go 
and baptize the nations, 

Into what a different atmosphere does all this bring us! 
How much richer and fuller the doctrine of the Spirit has 
become! We seem to be no longer out among the elements 
listening in the rush of the storm for the sound of the trailing 
garments of Deity as he passes by, but we are in the habitable 
parts of the earth, holding calm, quiet communion with a God 
who has become humanized and approachable. We seem to 
see the trinity that is in God meeting and touching the trinity 
that is in man, and the point of contact is the Spirit. 

Father, Son, and Spirit is the divine order as it reaches 
down towards man; body, soul, and spirit is the human order 
as it reaches up towards God. Thus his Spirit touches our 
spirit, and our nature becomes partaker of his nature. 

Precisely why the death and resurrection and ascension of 
Christ. were. necessary preliminaries to the sending of the 
Comforter, we cannot tell, There is something here that we 
do not catch, a link of cause and effect that escapes us. We 
only know that such is the plain teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, and we receive it as one of those truths which here we 
can understand only in part. 

Neither is it easy to see precisely where the difference lies 
between the ministry of the Spirit as it existed before the 
Incarnation and the same ministry as authenticated and en- 
larged at Pentecost. In what sense was the Holy Ghost given 
to the Christian Church as it had not been given to the Jewish 
Church? In some sense, certainly the Holy Ghost had always 
been among men, had always striven with them. In what 
sense, then, was his coming on the first Whitsun-day unique? 
This is the question to which I promised to nevert. 

One thing is plain enough to every reader of history, even 
the most careless, and that is the higher value that has been 
set upon holiness, as such, since Christ came into the world 
and told his message. The gospel has made possible, and to 
some extent has made prevalent, a new type of character, a 
wholly unprecedented style of man. Perbaps the most won- 
derful literary work in existence is the still unfinished com- 
pilation kpown as the Bollandists’ “Acts of the Saints.” 
This work, begun by a learned Jesuit more than two hun- 
dred years ago, numbers nearly sixty huge folio volumes, and, 
although still far from completion, contains, it is said, upwards 
of twenty-five thousand biographies. And for what were the 
people who are thus commemorated distinguished? Not, as 
a rule, for great material achievements, not for the conquest 
of races or the building of cities, nor yet for extraordinary 
intellectual gifts, for the powers of the orator, the poet, the 
philosopher. For whatthen? Simply for plain goodness, for 
purity of heart, for sincere devotion to God and unselfish love 
for man; for these are the traits that make the saint. 

No doubt many errors have crept into so vast a catalogue 
of men and women eminent for holiness. It could not well 
be otherwise. Hundreds of names, are there, perhaps, that 
ought not to be, while thousands are not there that ought to 
be. I do not mention the work for the sake of praising it 
especially, but simply to illustrate my point, which is that 
the particular type of character which we call “holy” has 
attained, under the gospel, to a consideration it never had 


but there were not many saintly lives that called for record, 
_and such a library as that of the Bollandists would have been 
simply impossible. With the spread of the gospel, there 
spread also the longing desire for holiness, for inward cleans- 
ing, for purity of heart; and the readiest explanation why 





this had not happened before, is to be found in the phrase, 


before. Among the ancients, great men found biographers; |. 





not wholly explicable, as I have already acknowledged, “ the 
Holy Ghost was not yet given.” 
Besides the functions of cleansing and enlightening, we 
attribute to the Holy Ghost that of uniting men in amity 
and concord, The Spirit is the author of peace. We talk of 
the unity of the church, and question among ourselves how 
it can ever be brought to pass, But we might gather in- 
struction, if we would, from the order of sentences in the 
Apostles’ Creed. 
In that venerable confession, faith in the Holy Catholic 
Church is made to Sllow upon faith in the Holy Ghost, 
This is sound theology. No otherwise than by the help of 
the Holy Ghost can church unity be compassed, Humian 
devices have been tried in vain; councils of the Church have 
sought to compel Christians to unity by sharpening their 
decrees with anathemas; whole libraries have been written 
for the purpose of bringing abont the same result by persua- 
sion,—and yet we see around us to-day the melancholy spec- 
tacle of a broken church, a Christendom divided against 
itself. What resort have those to whom this sight brings 
continual sadness? None whatever, save to seek, both for 
themselves and others, a larger measure of the Spirit. 
Certainly it would be a poor way out of our distress to take 
up with a low standard of unity, and to try to persuade our- 
selves that it was the best because the best attainable. We 
shall do more wisely if we pray the Spirit to lead us into truth, 
that we may the more readily thereafter be led by him into 
peace. It is noted as one of the features of the church-life of 
the day of Pentecost, that they were “all with one accord in 
one place,” The being in one place was the result of their 
having first become of one accord, Possibly, if there were 
among us less talk about the place where we ought to meet, 
there would be a brighter prospect of our meeting. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 
BISHOP CARPENTER ON THE PERMA- 
NENT ELEMENTS IN RELIGION* 


It is a characteristic of the present age that it asks 
questions regarding religion and Christianity which are 
radical, in the sense that they go to the deepest roots of 
things,—questions the very asking of which seems to 
endanger the foundation of all belief. These question- 
ings relate to the existence of God, the conviction of 
immortality, the future of religion. Dr. Carpenter has 
taken one of these root questions as the leading topic of 
his book: Will religion survive? _ So long as these ques- 
tions are asked, attempts must be made to answer them. 
What we demand in the-answer is honesty and thorough- 
ness, a full recognition of the sources whence the reli- 
gious disquietude of the age proceeds, and ability to use 
modern methods of investigation, which will go as deep 
as the searchings of heart which demand satisfaction. 

It has been the natural effect of the study of what is 
called ‘‘ comparative religion,” that it has begotten skep- 
ticism as to the place and permanence of Christianity 
among the religions of the world. Why do not all reli- 
gions stand upon the same footing, all of them imperfect 
efforts to satisfy passing aspirations of the soul? Some 
of them, many of them, have died out, and been almost 
forgotten; why is not the same fate in store for all, when 
they shall have done their work? Even those which 
have had the widest sway and the longest duration are 
now seen in their weakness and decadence. Why should 
Christianity expect exemption from the common lot? 
And, again, the modern method in the study of history 
or of mental phenomena has displaced the ancient meta- 
physical method, substituting for it what we call psy- 
chology, which traces beliefs to their origin imthe human 
constitution or its environment. Psychology has had 
the transient effect of deepening the skepticism by ac- 
counting for much which was hitherto inexplicable. 
Where all seems s0. entirely human and natural, where 
is the place for that divine authority, which alone 
guarantees religious certitude ? 

A careful reading of Dr. Carpenter’s treatise will show 
that he has felt these difficulties of the modern mind, 
that he has sought for the answer in the source where 
they originate, and that he has followed the psychological 
method as the only adequate process by which they may 
be overcome, The following brief outline of his argu- 
ment may give some conception of the scope and purpose 
of his thought. 

’ If his first lecture, he maintains that religion will sur- 
vive, because the true reading of the past shows that, 
while religions die, yet religion itself lives on. Amid 
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. the variety of religions, there may be discerned the nature 
of man, which remains permanent, and remains perma- 
nently religious. Since the nature of man does not 
change, we are entitled to regard those conditions of his 
nature which constitute, as it were, the charter of his 
being, as necessary conditions or laws of spiritual life. 

‘These Dr. Carpenter makes to be four in number, en- 
titling them (1) the law of environment, (2) the law of 
organism, (8) the law of sacrifice, (4) the law of indirect- 
ness. Whether this terminology is the best that might 
be chosen may be doubted. It is open to the objection 
that its meaning is not at once discerned. But as he has 
expounded these terms, they seem to cover the life of 
man as a spiritual being; or, to use his own words, “ As 
we think, weare. As weare, wesee. Progress is through 
sacrifice. Sacrifice to be pure must be inspired by some- 
thing higher than the desire to bé self-sacrificing.” 

In the second lecture he discusses the elements, which 
human nature as thus conditioned must demand in a 
religion. These elements are three in number,—de- 
pendence, fellowship, progress. The first calls for the 
existence of God, and involves the relationship between 
God and man; the second, the relationship of men with 
éach other as forming parts of an organic whole; the 
third implies movement toward an ideal moral end. The 
author discovers these elements as essential in any reli- 
gion of the future, by a consideration of the definitions 
which have been made of religion. This part of his 
work is extremely valuable and suggestive. That these 
elements are demanded by mankind must also be evi- 
denced by the study of the history of religions, They 
are to be found in the first place, however faintly traced, 
in the non-universal or minor religions, such as those of 
Mexico, Israel, and Greece. But the main evidence that 
these essential elements are demanded by man in a reli- 
gion, must be sought for in the three universal religions : 
Islam, Booddhism, and Christianity. 

Here again one might be inclined to demur a little at 
the classification, but the author has endeavored to 
anticipate objections, He attaches importance to Islam 
and Booddhism, as having demonstrated a fitness to the 
needs of man upon a larger scale; and, in this case, ex- 
tent and numbers are significant. As he analyzes these 
religions, he finds that Muhammadanism gratifies the 
instinct of dependence; Booddhism, the demand for fel- 
lowship. The other elements are there; fellowship is 
‘hinted at in Islam, and dependence in Booddhism, but 
in each case in a feeble way. The element of progress 
may be also detected in both religions, but as a germ 
which is not developed. It is only in Christianity that 
the three stand forth as constituent elements with co- 
equal emphasis; and this from its origin in the time of 
Christ and his apostles as well as in its later history. To 
the discussion of these necessary elements, the third and 
fourth lectures are devoted. 

The fifth lecture deals with the question whether 
religion is ethically helpful to men, leading the author 
to review the evils which have been associated with, or 
wrought in, its name, He makes no effort to diminish 
or explain away these evils. They are the fruit, how- 
ever, of what he calls religionism, which must be distin- 
guished from true religion. Christian orthodoxy does 
not sanction the preference of right belief, or of senti- 
ment, to conduct, nor the diversion of human energy 
from the world-life, as in the forms of asceticism. Chris- 
tian orthodoxy is the highest morzlity. 

Proposed substitutes for religion are considered in the 
sixth lecture,—knowledge, altruism, evolution, and scien- 
tific moralism. The seventh lecture is a beautiful expo- 
sition of the truth that in personality alone is to be found 
the reconciliation between religion and morals: “the re- 
ligion of the future must be based on a person, not on 
creed or code.” And the last lecture is occupied with 
Christianity as the only religion fulfiling all the con- 
ditions needful for survival in the future. Changes of 
form may be expected, but in its essential elements it 
must abide, 

Tt is to be hoped that this sketch of the contents of 
Bishop Carpenter’s work may be sufficiently clear to 
attract readers to make its fuller acquaintance. It will 
be found stimulating, suggestive, and helpful. It is not 
only a book for the clergy, for theological students, and 
for missionaries, but the general reader will find it inter- 
esting in the highest degree. Its style has the merit of 
ciearness, directness, and force. It is enriched gwith 
literary allusions, and illustrated by quotaticns from 
many and diverse sources. The important contribu- 

tions to religious thought of the last generation of 
thinkers and inguirers have come to a focus here in a 
single mind. It is a book by which younger men can 
make the acquaintance of the generation that has pre- 









ceded them. It deserves to take a high place in the 
unique series of the Bampton Lectures, which, stretching 
back into the last century, gives a certain prestige suf- 
ficient to command a hearing. But italso proceeds from 
the mind and soul of a man who has lived in his age and 
directly addresses it, who would win a hearing apart 
from any ecclesiastical distinction with which his name 
is associated, 





A serviceable work is brought to a conclusion by the 
publication of the third volume of Mr. C, A. Fyffe’s 
History of Modern Europe, this final division including 
the years between 1848 and 1878, in which the chief 
events were the rise and downfall of the third Napoleon, 
the Crimean War, and the unification of Italy and of 
Germany. The author’s style is clear and readable, 
though perhaps too much marked by a desire for rhe- 
torical contrasts; he has a good notion of perspective; 
his statements may be trusted; and therefore he has 
given us a creditable addition to a class of works for 
which readers are always hunting in public libraries: 
accessible accounts of recent history, To the American 
publishers of the work, the public is once more indebted 
for an inexpensive reissue; but in this case, as in too 
many previous instances, they have not taken sufficient 
care with the presswork and paper used for the imported 
plates. (8}6 inches, cloth, pp. v, 572. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Price, $2.50.) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 
Illinois, state, at Jacksonville.............06.cscescesseeseeees May 13-15 
Texas, state, at Fort Worth, .............+0000 codons cocnecsee May 13-15 
Utah, territorial, at Salt Lake City.............000 —_— May 13-15 
Minnesota, state, at Winon8.,.......0.sssssseessesees May 20, 21 
Montana, state, at Helena............. 6009 s0000s e6ened vovasbend May 20-22 
Kansas, state, at Hutchinson (25th anniversary)...... May 22-24 
North Dakota, state, at Grand Forks................s0000+ May 27-29 
South Dakota, state, at Sioux Falls.......00. ..s0seee seseeees June 2-4 
Ohio, state, at Zanesville.............. wonton pie csesee os pimeneeh June 3-5 
Indiana, state, at Richmond............... pees s00edi coupes seeee June 3-5 
Nebraska, state, at Hastings. June 3-5 
Colorado, state, at Boulder........ -June 10-12 
Towa, state, at Council Bluffs,........ Fassgasunied tabs hanes June 10-12 
New York, state, at Brooklyn....., .......... senababayeotied! June 10-12 
New Jersey, state, at Asbury Park............... .seceoss June 18, 19 
Sixth International (11th National), at Pittsburgh...June 24-27 
California, state, at Pacific Grove...............0+ June 30 to July 2 
Indian Territory, international, at Vinita..................... July 9 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia...............scs0e cesses seeseeses August 15-18 





SCHOOL CONVENTION, 


National Sunday-school conventiohs have been a fea- 
ture of American Sunday-school work, at intervals, for 
now more than half a century. The first of these was 
held at New York, in 1832; thie second at Philadelphia, 
in 1833; the third at Philadelphia, in 1859; the fourth 
at Newark, in 1869; the fifth at Indianapolis, in 1872; 
the sixth (known as the first International Convention) 
at Baltimore, in 1875; the seventh at Atlanta, in 1878; 
the eighth at Toronto, in 1881; the ninth at Louisville, 
in 1884; the tenth at Chicago, in 1887. And now the 
eleventh is to meet at Pittsburgh in 1890, 

Mr. B. F. Jacobs, who was so largely instrpmental in 
securing the adoption of the uniform lesson plan in the 
American Synday-school system, and who is the efficient 
chairman of the International Executive Committee, 
issues the following as the 


CONVENTION CALL. 


The Sixth International (Eleventh National) Sunday-school 
Convention of the United States and British North American 
Provinces will be held (D. V.) in the city of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
June 24-27, 1890. The sessions of the convention will be held 
in Mechanical Hall of the Exposition Building, on Duquesne 
Way, between First and Fourth Streets; beginning Tuesday 
morning at nine o’clock, and closing with Friday evening. Three 
sessions will be held daily. 


GENERAL’ ORDER OF THE PROGRAM. * 


Frrst DayY..—The morning and afterncon sessions will be 
given to a conference on organized state, territorial, and provin- 
cial Sunday-school work. The privilege of participating in these 
discussions will be accorded to all accredited delegates who at 
the time are members of state, territorial, provincial, or county 
Sunday-school organizations, either as officers or members of 
executive committees, and to no others, 

A committee to nominate officers for the convention will be 
appointed to report at the evening session. 

Evening Session: The election of officers. Address of the 
president-elect. Addresses of welcome, and responses, 





SECOND Day.—Morniag Session : Reports of special commit. 
tees. Report of Executive Committee, supplemented by an 
address, by Mr. William Reynolds, upon our field work. Report 
of the statistical secretary and of the treasurer. 

Afternoon Session: Reports of the delegates to the World’s 
Sunday-school Convention, at London, England, 1889. Of Sun- 
day-school work in other lands, and of the International Les. 
son Committee, through the secretary, the Rev. Warren Ran- 
dolph, D.D. 

Evening Session: Addresses on the work of the International 
Lesson Committee, and of Sunday-school work in other lands, 

THIRD Day.—Morning Session :- Reports of the special com- 
mittees. Election of the new Lesson Committee. The work of 
the International Executive Committee and Finance. 

Afternoon Session: The entire session will be given to the 
work of the Primary Department. 

Evening Session: Addresses on Sunday-school work. The 
Book. The teacher. The teaching. 

FourtH Day.—Morning Session: Report of committees. The 
World’s Sunday-school Convention, to be held in the United 
States in 1892, or 1893. Normal institutes and assemblies, 

Afternoon Session : Addresses on Sunday-school work. Teach- 
ers. Training. Systematic beneficence. Missions. Tem- 
perance. 

Evening Session: Closing addresses. 


REPRESENTATION. 


Each state, territory, and province having an interdenomina- 
tional Sunday-school organization is entitled to representation 
in the convention. Delegates must be elected by the several 
conventions, or appointed by the executive committees of such 
conventions or state associations, Where no such organization 
exists, application may be made to the Chairman of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Executive Committee. Each state will 
be entitled to as many delegates as will be equal to four times 
the electoral vote of the state, with a proportionate number for 
the territories and provinces, the number being equal to four 
delegates for each one hundred and fifty thousand of popula- 
tion, and four for a fraction of seventy-five thousand or over. 
The exact number for each territory and province will be deter- 
mined by the territorial or provincia} executive committee, 


REPRESENTATION FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 


Wherever, in any state or territory, there exists an Inter- 
denominational Sunday-school organization among the colored 
people, upon application to the Chairman of the International 
Executive Committee, he will apportion the number of dele- 
gates to be appointed by such organization, and, upon appoint- 
ment, such delegates will be received the same as other dele- 
gates, and be entitled to all the rights and privileges of members 
‘ofthe convention. When such appointment is made, and the 
delegates appointed, they will be considered as delegates from 
the state or territory, and counted as a part of the number said 
state or territory is entitled to send. 


CERTIFICATES AND HOSPITALITY. 


The total number of delegates provided for under this appor- 
tionment is about seventeen-hundred (1,700). Each delegate 
must be furnished with a certificate signed by the proper officers 
of the state, territorial, or provincial organization, and, for 
uniformity, these certificates in blank will be furnished to 
states, territories, or provinces, by the International Executive 
Committee. 

All duly aecredited delegates will be entitled to hospitality, 
and these only will have the right to vote in the convention, 
It is earnestly desired that these delegates be carefully selected 
from among the best workers in the various organizations, as 
matters of the greatest interest to all friends of Sunday-schools 
will be considerell by the convention; among others, the 


following : 
IMPORTANT TOPICS. 


The improvement of the work done under the direction of the 
International Sunday-school Executive Committee. 

The question of a uniform course of normal lessons. 

The election of a new Lesson Committee. 

The report of the delegates to the World’s Sunday-school 
ConvVention in London in 1889. 

The plan for co-operation in Sunday-school work throughout 
the world, 

The World’s Sunday-school Convention, to be held in the 
United States in 1892, or 1893. 


LIST OF DELEGATES TO BE SENT. 


A list of the delegates appointed from each state, territory, 
and province, is requested by the chairman of the International 
Executive Committee; and the names of all the delegates who 
desire hospitality must be sent to Mr. William F. Maxon, Room 
41, No. 83 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, previous 
to Saturday, June 21, 1890. 


RAILROADS AND TRANSPORTATION, 


It is expected that all railroad and steamboat lines will 
return at one-third fare, or in some cases possibly at less rate, 
those delegates who pay full fare in going to the convention. 
The reduction can only be obtained on the “ Certificate Plan; ” 
that is, parties desiring the reduced fare must take a receipt 
at the railroad office where the ticket is purchased (when start- 
ing for the convention), and, on presentation of this receipt oF 
certificate they will be entitled to purchase return ticket at 
reduced rate. Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. W. N. 
Hartshorn, Chairman,of the Committee on Transportation, 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts. " 

In view of the importance of this convention of Sunday-school 
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po it is requested that frequent and earnest 
be offered, that wisdom may be given to 
all who have direction in the preparation for 
“this gathering; that Jesus Christ, our Divine 
may be glorified; that the Holy Spirit, 
nay be honored; and that the inspired word of 
God may be magnified by all who participate 
dn the exercises; and that the blessing of God 
, may rest upon and crown the deliberations of 
the convention. In behalf of the Executive 
Committee. B. F. Jacoss, Chairman, 


— 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
* Bunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week, for subscribers és 
149,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
Pre subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
“6 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
_q@n advertisement running a year. An adver- 
_tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
_guch a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
_ conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
spon the regular rates. 





Waltham, Mass., is known the world over 
for -its watches. When you want value for 
your money, call for the “ United States 
Watch” made at Waltham, Mass, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes delicious 
lemonade, A teaspoonful added to a glass of: 
hot or cold water, and sweetened to the taste, 
will be found refreshing and invigorating. 


Charles Seribner's Sons’ 
~ WEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


PERSONAL CREEDS; or, How to Form 
a Working Theory of Life. By Nrw- 
MAN SmytTH, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


The ~ ry of Dr. Smyth’s book is to point out the 
, Value of a personal, as one fatoclo from a doctrinal, 
creed, Gyhign shall bring one into closer touch with the 
apirit “of Christ's teaching 


“THE NATURE AND METHOD OF 
* REVELATION. By G. P. Fisuer, D.D. 
12mo, $1.25. 


; Teaming of the origin an4 date of the Goapele, and and 
pr co wy Sy Oe evidence 4 the genuineness and 
ility 0: gospel narratives, 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF PREACHING. 
By Rev. A.J. F. BEHRENDS. 12mo, $1.00. 


© Dealing with the fundamental questions as to the 
end of reachi and emphasising the universal 
“elements of all ve discourse. e 


HOW SHALL WE RBVISE? 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


-- a ‘nite of rs addressed to the le by Drs. 

L. J. Ev ‘ae, ManvIn R. VINCENT, & iH. ase, 
EK. N. WHITE, Cc. H, PaRKHuReT, C. MPSON, 
and ©, A. Buices, discussing and SRR the 
action likely to be taken in Revision. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


J 


fate’! (a / gh ath 


| w-You will find it on all News | 
Stands. Buya copy. 


ADIES HOME | 
Fe NOURNAI 


For May; 1890. Price 10 Cenits, 


Edited by Epwarp W. Box. 


Ascutney Street—Part VII. (Ilustrated.) - $Mrs.A, D. T. Warmrey., 
Both Sides The Line (Poem) - + + Coma STUART WHEELER. 
Women in Business Life - = - Mrs, Frank Lesviz. 
How to Choose Eye-Glasses - -«  « H,V. Wurpeman, M. D, 
Superstitions of the Chinese - - «+ + = ##=WanLeTuna 
Domestic Lifein Egypt - - - += +* #£=MaryJ. Hormes. 
My Little Bo-Peep (Poem) ~ + «+ + Frank E. Houuimay. 
How to Take Care of Kid Gloves - ~-« Avuousta S, PREscoTT. 
Farmer Bell's Sergeie, (esas) - «© « «Mrs. AG. Lewss. 
The AmateurCamera - - - « « - A, BOGARDUS. 
The Value of Etiquette - - ~- Nee Seles 

The Master Key (Poem) - + - = = ; 

Woman’s Need of Exercise - - « .« + ELuen Le GARDE. 
A South African Wedding (lMustrated.) - «= »  W.P. Ponp. 
What are Women Doing? - -+- + = «+ = «+ THE Eprror: 
The Young Man of To-Day os ef « @ nh bee 

Under My Study-Lamp - - + «+ «+ TT. DeWitt TAmacz. 
Side-Talks with Girle- - -= + «+ -« RutH ASHMORE. 
Letters to Beth: No. VI. - + + + Kate TANNATT Woops. 
A Wedding Outfit for$200- - - #- #- Emma M. Hooper. 
The Proper Care ofClothing - - - - - «+ HELEN Jay. 


The i < of a Blo F. Author - Auice Au TANCE CAMPBELL, 
Kate Tannatt Woods 


Is iemenemens a oa ‘Trade ? ee ae eee 
New Books on My Table . ee ey 
Latest Fashions (Tustrated by Victor F, Newman.) 
Hints on Home-Dressmaking - - - - Emma M. Hooper. 
Jessie’s Opportunity (Ilustrated.) -  « Frorence B, HALLowsg11, 
A May-Day Song (Poem) - . - - Laura E, RICHARDS. 
All About Flowers (lllustrated by W. Hamilton Cibson.) Espen E, Rexrorp. 
Talks withthe Doctor - - - <+ - Laury MacHenry. 
Practical Housekeeping - * ©. .« + Louisa Knarr. 
What To Do With the Left-Overs OM ee et | Elle 
Resurrection Dishes - - - - + «= Mary J. Sporrorp. 
Shining and “ Doing-Up” _—, = © « « «AUNT MILLIE. 











Epwarp W. Box. 
- ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 
Mrs. JoHN W, BisHop. 


A Few Dainty Desserts - Epitn A, GRANT, 
Artistic Needlework (Ilastrated with drevings) - = Mary F. Knapp, 
Phillida—Chapters XV-XVIL - - - «= Mavup Hows, 


On all Nowe Stands, 10 Cents per Copy. Subscription $1.00 per Year. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


= 
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Any number of Books i mail, rire 
Sample es nay for Rxamtnmtign woems, post 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


MAY FLOWERS—OF SONG 


Children’s School al = pages bf 3,90 dos.) 


explanations, and _ 138 _—~ and selec songs 
general sin ay This litle book is being received 
with much favor. 


Bi joupnes en Chimes, (§1.25.) Fate Ben 
Mores Good manual, Balas collectio: = 


Hinde Soaan Seh Secige, 
@o on $5.00 doz. = nr ame ~~ 
So (#2.00,) 


and Games for Little Ones. 
alker and Jenks. 

Gems fer Li Ss ; 

Emerson fh -) A, a Om eee 

Rhymes and Sinea. (91.00.) Mrs. Osgood, 


Motion Songs, (20cts.;$1,80doz.) Mrs. Boardman, 


Get them all! They are most delightful booka! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas : 


Minsdem of Mother Goose. (25 cts.; $2.28 doz.) 


Rainbow Festival. (2 cis.;$i.80doz.) Lewis, 
Who ye Mines Cook Bobin? (4 cta, ; $3.00 doz.) 


Book 1, Primary, 30c. 00 doz. 
Sang | Manual, {Beck & sedis: te:i te doe 


These are the newest onabestbeete 


Ry Emerson, 
r teaching note ppprcsneceh in schools, 


Send for late ana and descriptione. 
Any book malied for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C, H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 
Anniversary Music, 1890. 1800. Deine the words 


and m 
the yecokizya Sunday-school Union, 3 cents; 


00 per 
Miracles Of Jesus, Petry berries. Diclopues, 


etc, Hvuee, Sweeny, - 
vateion, San thers. a Bente; #4.00 per 100, 
A Concert Exercti 
The Little Missi onary. fr “Budny schools 
of © nal Bon, an ta ns, 
Faowne | 4 ona a J. he FiLiwone. 5 coal, 
$4.00 per 100, 
A Concert Exercise, | 
Emblems of Praise. ,.;3° S50, eet 
classes recite and exhibit Scripture mottoes and 
emblems, with songs by the school, 4 poe ee 
ifal one Bro 


ti ctive se pony flys 
and J. H, FiLLMoRE. . 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 














For Children’s Day and An- 
Wreath of Gems. fivercary Services) By Mis 
¥. 3. Perrinex uy, 5 cents 00 per 100. 


Ameria and Hares! Home Sm 


We keep everything for Sunday-schools, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
7) Broadway, New York. . 


FLORAL PRAISE, No. 8. 
(OUR DAY OF FLORAL GREETING.) 
A Beautiful Musical Service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Script Selections, and appropriate 
Rec ons. 16 pages. 
Price, 64 per 100; 5 cents each, by mail. 
Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 7, at same price, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 








lAJINNOWED SONGS 


mav.saxnzr. FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


This New Book te 224 pages has been prepared especially for Sunday-schoois. It opninipe 257 hymna, 


place § gem. It is equal, in size and number of hymns, to books of 
sold at 50 cents, but in many essentials is very much superior. 





cents meine pala. om 





76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


at 35 cents 1 por w oon Ghasges Not Prepaid. 
is 
on receipt o LSS coute, Specimen 


“THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 








A-Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 





FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


A concert ex- 


nal 
ect 


ae for Sunday-schools, consisting of 
ars in your class, and a for each songs and recitat ons for children, on the su 
scholar will be sent oa F E of the of Foreign Mission 
only Sunday School Paper printed zn- | EM BLE or PRAISE. A concert exercise, 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lameons illustrated in which Sunday-school classes exhibit Scripture 


mottoes and emblems, and sing 


IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: cerning them. 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq,, N.Y. 








Literal Translation of f the B Bible. 


pile, by Ros Yo ne, LL.D, 4 
e, ERT YOU ~ _ 

Analytical Concordance to the he ‘Bible. ie is es from 
ait other versions, and is a 


MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


Shasaiing dinkce Dav ont and ANNIVERSARY OccaSIONs. 
Scents. Stam Teoet 
dress Ww. . HONER 

1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


, each, & 
$4.00 per 100, not 


and recite con- 
cents; 55 cents per dozen, postpaid ; 


BROS, Cincinnati, 0 
WARD 4 DRUMMOND New York. 





addresses, etc. Pri 
No samples free. rey 
« tati 

for the occasion. 20 cents each. 








Many infidel ocgumeste are ton — P LH 
by the Sorrect re ayy eS the Hevrew’) 
Octavo, cl postage 
WAGNALES, Ppabe. 18 & 20 Astor Yr. 
ings in full of recent great 
A ference on Holy Spirit. The 
ves uhmes ae a ‘book ever published on the su 
, HO cents ; cloth, 76 cents. 
BOOK mn, & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
ESSONS. A Monthly 


ew York, Publisher. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR fr. 


Teachers’ Help. AssBir C. Momnow 
Ine H. REVELL, Chicago and 





60 cents per year. Send & comngie. 
Gummed numbers for libra: Psuperfor toa printed 
In black on white paper, aes or A} any writ- 
ten number, and are now so chea all Ubraries 
should use them. Made by Vaw A, 0 Ann8t., 
N. Y. Samples of numbers and book-covers free. 


Fees 


President ——— Giesoviaw). ry ry Journal : 


face. at WANAMAKER’S. 


ILE READER should soa 21 ets. 


4. WELLIVER, - pe. | 8S B. 
OFTHE BIBLE ANALYZED. Lock Ha 


GEMS FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Numbers 1, 2,3, and 4, each 40 pages, contain Dia- 
ot Reeltations, especially prepared 


CLEGG, Publisher, 
1018 Arch 8t., Phila., ‘Pa. 





ers of the nee 
Pu.: 


on HT, NSRURAUPF, ‘Baston, Phila 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2, 








Very 
Helpful. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT'S CYCLOPEDIA 


By Axnsix C. sonney’ 


TIBhaLe boon cb. he Son’ Yow City. 





For the BuNDaY-ScHOOL, ig having & mar- 
velous sale thisSrrine. Get a sample copy 
—2e., boards—by all means, before selecting 
for the school. W.W.Wurtrwry Co., Pubs., Toledo, ,0. 








T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N. Y. 


Sunday Schoot 
OooD 

Serpe Gay Se 
sé Pages Free 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 


EED.{ 


OGDEN #0 C0. ; 
Toledo, 0 








SUNDAY - SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ngs Gi ay £4 
ts arge, and, weriny liberal 


ND FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 
books. Ko 


ddreas, 
& Wogiom Co., im Ni Nacwetee New Sow Voce: 


Just out. 





CHorce REcITATIONS AND 
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CHILDREN'S DAY CONCERT SERVICE. 
A. M. HALL, Dansville, N. ¥. 








pauuaunces! 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. | , 


feere| LARMINA SANUIURUM. 





Children’s Day Service 


No. 6. By ASA HULL. 1890. 
qaatmine New Music,—advanced ideas. A splendid 
program. and a appropriate closing up of Chil- 
dren's nniversary. 
cine No, 6 before ordering your supply, 
‘ Price, $4.00 per hundred. 
mal. ts each; 60 
By vpectga 6 aan e cents per dozen 
Back numbers always e hand. Same price. 
Nos, 3,4, bs moiied on receipt of 10 cents. All six 


numbers, 20 
ASA HULL, Nassau Street, N. Y. 


FORAL SERMONS AND SONGS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR, 
ume Chine AF FEAST OF PF LOWERS. 


beautiful Songs, wes. f osetia ae 
Price 5 cents each, 50 cents per dos., matled. 
SAMPLES OF THE THREE SENT FOR TEN OTS. 


Jolin J. Hood, pititéseiriin 


ROOM FOR THE CHILDREN, sz. 


ate 1S zk wt TRL hy eel 


THE CHILD SER artment 


Py i Lucy ee: 
. 5 cents each ; $4.00 per hu: 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Nes, 1 and 2. Twosuperior com- 
oe (CS See Se 
i be 
HORAL Hecitations. For co idren’ 8 Day, 
or Flower Sunday. Sample copies, 12 cents for 
two, or 6 cents BR. BR. MeCABE & CO., 
8 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
CHILDREN’S hee Children's Services. Four 
numbe! 1 jes, 
DAY MUSIC. Xv The Good bight. IIt Gm 


The Good oe EE Chil- 
dren and the geen. VL. Child In the 

XL. Bible Children. Sampies free. Cong’! Sa 
School and Publishing Soriety, , Boston and 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


&@ sample copy of 











antb 
co., pacdrsot 2:15 
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* Scents each. 


the following rates, which include 


[Vol. XXXIL, No. 29. 








_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published bowen” 
atthe following me oe ne me old or new subscri! 
ers, These rates inc 
ONE COPY, one sn +150 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in adyance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fone, $1 me @ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of na. or of scholars, 
peuet with as many copies as may be de- 

sired, at the following yearly club rates: 
For any number o copies (more than one) mailed 

to individual addresses, $1,00 each, 

For five or more copies in a to one address, 
to 
be written or 


A package thus sent is 
our person only, and no names can 
printed on the separate 

The Fa ers for aciub may be ordered se y 
to ind ual midresses at §1.00 each, and ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
ead utno package of less than five copies can thus 

nt. 

The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
otbers in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accor faaly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ter copies ‘for inacilub of either 
character. The free copies * Ree clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but w 1 be included in the 


"Additions may be made at an time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally qwneres,, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Sch =e uatare open during only a a portion of the 

‘ear, subscribe at club rales for a length of 

moles th ne papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a Bpeper 
changed should be careful to name, not - ay ty post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but e one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state 

Ifaclub cabscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscrip' 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club be subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by.. 

‘The paper will not be sent to ony subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by 5 request, The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be dusccatinned at the 
sapegion of the subscription, Renewals should 
tageom re be made early. 

now 


h copies of any one issue of th r 
a school to caasalnd te wh willt be 














able allthe teachers o 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
Postal 


of the 
countries embraced in the Universal 


nion at 


One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6shillings each, 
. ‘To ministersand missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
nar kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
ns the subscribers, 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, -¥ | aa soaaeve ve Toney 
or half-yearly aubec aiptions 
peees be be mailed direct hom Philadelphia te to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Saree Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550 
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CHAPPED 
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PREVENTED BY 
Gti icura 
“¢ So ap ‘- 


RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
eracked, scaly,and reddened bkin and hands, 
are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
sain beautifiers, the CuricuRA MEDICATED TOILET 


It ‘stimulates the sebaceous 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus 
vents blackheads, pimnles, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap, 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifyin the 
complexion an 'skin, and im ing that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
oe it is meneame superior to all other Skin 

tl 

Sold , er Price, ti Prepared by the 
Porrer Drv@ AND CHEMICAL ( Boston, Mass. 

-— Send for “ How to Beautify t! the Skin. ig 


BABY'S °X kin and Soalp preserved and beaut! 


BARRY'S 
ig, copherous 


L-4 
te (HAIR & SKIN 


®% WA Anelegantdressing, 
B APPR exquisitely perfumed. 
Lams ga Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and graf hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & pinond New York. 
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SAHARTSHORN 









Pregerves 
the mouth. 


FORTHE TEETH: the me 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


hardens the gums. 


Beautifully put up. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO.,, renee MASS. 
Manutacturers Of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address 





and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 























in its First Stages. 
Be sure you get the genuine. 














ckte= CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
aye normally existing in the human economy. 
he remedy consists in the administration of a 
me ae of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
ph orus which combines these characteristics in the 
oaeee de, For consumption, bronchitis, 
night sweats, and —— diseases it is 
neue. Recommended by physicians. Sold 
$1 per bottle. Send for circular. 

"winchester & Co., » Chemists, 1 162 William St., N. ¥. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


reaklast Cocoa |= 


ie cr! ee 
No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econemical, 
costing less than one contacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers 8 everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 


A Perfect Art Album, a, containing 
pot -four Beautifal Photo- 
rempine papeneeetes Tea and 


Coffee culture, will be sent on recei pei yourass ress, 
ase a SANBORN, 120 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boilin Put ni 
tin cans at Tic. STE NEHEN YT. WHITMAN. R Sa 


inventors and only manufactarers, Philadelphim, Pat sg 


























suneeGOLDas 


AT TCH 
owe: Gent's 18 ‘sSize 


with ELGIN, WALT 51 8 tg 
fe oy ieee. aeeneaa de A capeg at onl 
well-tinished Wistohve, with fal Prd 
eto atign before you pay tor 
tf oar oxponns.” Ro rach flee hag ever boon 

Generally sold for $38 to $40. 
Dry eg ee te renee sty 
of praise tas ns to your weedy LEA 


be permitted to continue 
fon price, We will wits will give Cre eee evidence of our 
WRITTEN gg on ae 





iia 


which accompanies each Watch. We 
save you all middlemen’s profits. oie 
the make of movement. ined ekaeas 
env of cass, and we will do our best to please 
rite us for any fuller "ee. 


information, 
PENN WATCH CO., 
_140 S. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 














2D HAND | BICYOLES 


Hasard dt on te ged ose 


[Sie cates 
Can’t Keep 


house without them is what 
housekeepers say of "W 
Steel Cooking utensils, Won’t 


won't seale, won’t warp, and 

Every woman is de- 

them. Ask your dealerto 

see them, or write for illus. catalogue, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, o. 


WALLPAPER Ears 


te recommend os Latte 8 a rol 
Se 


it u oad sesrk Co. 1200 Market 31. Pal 
) BARGAINS WAL PAPER 


OTED 8TOO 
all parte the United St tos ! 


whieh we eel to tie 
Ett ERINGSON A CO,caet Morse Ss 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUR have been Silly tented 
thousands of 


pe oh tt have fh om tale Ask him for it 
B's wit ERGER. , Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa. 


TAN) @ PALMER. CONNINGHAM, & Co., 


TOOL “s 


eufExwecewrs, PA. 
Se Chest Catalogue 
































[Tau seu 
aan Whit ant ts 


minutes BP boiling. “a is 
the best for disinfecting sinks, 
drains, = 









closets, 

barrels, paints, etc. -* 

PENNA, SALT W’FP'G ca, 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 




















WORTH REPEATING: 


BAG AND BASKET. 
St. Peter, from the door of heaven, one day 
oP two young angels on their happ way, 
r the first time to see the world in fey, 
Both bearing baskets. 


They rg to bring back flowers more fragrant 


Than budding rose and blooming hawthorn are; 
They were to bring the praise of all the star . 
Back in their baskets. 


The Angel of Thanksgivings, full of glee, 
Donned a huge hamper half as big as he; 
But the Collector of Petitions—see! 

With a small basket, 


When they returned, St. Peter, as before, 
Sat with his golden keys beside the door; 
But each appeared to be in trouble sore 
About his basket, 


The Angel of Petitions bore a sack 

Cram full, aud bound uncouthly on his back ; 
Yet even then it seemed that be had lack 

Of bag and basket. 


The Angel of Thanksgivings blushed to feel 
The empty lightness of his mighty creel ; 


“ But three!” he muttered—turning on his heel 
To hide his basket. 

Then spoke St. Peter: “ When again you 

Ona prayer-gathering, you will better know 


That men ere in the world below 
1 a big basket. 


pes when you go to gather up the’r thanks 
For ers well answered and forgiven pranks, 
For ealth restored and disentangled hanks,— 
Your smallest basket! ” 





GORDON AND STANLEY. 


[From the Cairo correspondent of The (London) 
Times. } 


Absolute devotion to duty, utter fear- 
lessness, perfect sincerity, and power in 
the government of men,—these are four 


‘| qualities forming a very large portion of 


the characters of both Gordon and Stanley, 
and yet in every one of them the contrast 
between the two men is most distinctly 
marked, 

With Gordon, duty before all, but the 
duty was to God. He accepted the orders 
of man because he deemed it part of that 
duty to do so, but in carrying them out he 
always submitted them in appeal to the 
higher authority. That higher authority 
was to him no ideal abstraction; it was 
an ever-living Presence, signifying daily 
its commands through his conscience,—a 
sensitive conscience, always nobly in- 
spired, but liable to act on sudden im- 

ulse, and then to repent its own action. 
Mais might give an order humanly impos- 
sible of execution; it was not for him to 
question or to point out its impossibility, 
for he served a higher Master, to whom all 
things were possible. Rescue the prov- 
inces of the Soudan southward to the 
Equator and westward to Darfour? Why 
not, if God willed? Alone, or with help? 
Alone, for the Lord of Hosts was with 
him! And then when it proved impose 
sible, and he was told to save himself and 
the garrison of Khartoum—no! for it is 
an order he deems dishonorable, and he 
refuses. 

Admire the character as much as we 
may, we are forced to admit that it was a 
trying one with which to work out a com- 
plex problem in the nineteenth century. 

With Stanley the sense of duty is no 
less strong, but it is the duty to his neigh- 
bor which is most prominently in his 
thoughts. Not that he will sacrifice any 
higher duty to that, but Le will see that 
there, ig no conflict between them. Be- 
lieving in the action of a Supreme Power, 
but knowing that he cannot control it, he 
does not thirk it his duty to allow it to 
enter into his calculations, Very loath to 
admit that there are limits to human pos- 
sibility, he will yet accept no task that he 
sees to be humanly impossible. His ac- 
tual orders, the exact limits of his discre- 
tion, must be absolutely understood and 

reed to both by himself and his em- 
sloyers before he will consent to act. 

hat done, and every possible arrange- 
ment made to provide for every contin- 
gency that can be foreseen, he starts and 
will fulfil his duty to the letter at any 
sacrifice, his life included. 

When he was administering the Congo . 
State he determined never to push a mile 
forward until he had thonoughly organ- 
ized the mile he left behind. An adven- 
turer he might be, in the best sense of the 
term, but not when he was an adminis- 
trator. He welcomed the news that Gor- 











don was to be sent to join him until he 
received a letter from the latter. that 
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letter Gordon, fired with a noble enthusi- 
asm, spoke of pushing onward north, 
south, and east. Me Together, please God, 
we will exterminate the slave trade at its 
roots.” 

“T reckoned,” said Stanley, “that it 
was time for me to git. My orders said 
nothing about exterminating the slave 
trade.” 

In their fearlessness again there was 
tthis difference. Certainly neither has 
ever feared death; either would sacrifice 
‘Tife to his own sense of duty, but Gordon 
almost welcomed death. Stanley desires 
life, and will fight for it to the last, not so 
much to avoid death as to avoid failure. 

Alikein their absolute sincerity, no two 
men could offer a greater contrast in their 
manner, Gordon in society,.with his 
eyes cast down, and seldom looking you for 
long in the face, seemed a prey to consti- 
tutional nervousness and timidity. A 
stranger would have regarded him as. the 
least remarkable looking man in any aver- 
age assembly. Alone with him, the man 
completely changed, became in turns con- 
fidentiai and taciturn, excited and de- 
pressed, his beautiful light-blue eyes 
either twinkling with merriment or as- 
‘suming that far-off, mystic look which 
baffles description. Incidentally let me 
say that I have seen no portrait of him 
which even recalls his face. 

Stanley’s manner is mach more eres 
ofthe man. He avoids nobody, seeks no- 
body, sees everybody who cares ‘to call, 
answers with precision most uestions, 
cand declines answering others. The ordi- 
nary visitor goes away with the impres- 
sion that he has been courteously, though 
not cordially, received by a man of action, 
but not of words. But as one sees more 
.of him, and gets to know him better, an- 
other Stanley is revealed, and you realize 
-that it is only his reputation as a traveler 
which overshadows his talents as an ora- 
‘tor. He tells you, perhaps, little more 
;than what you have read in. his letters; 
_but the whole scene rises before you—you 


‘seem, yourself to be an actor in the story 
wale # ou listen to it; you are toiling 
through the forest, fighting with the 


tribes, rejoicing in the return to sun and 
green fields, or joining in the ment 
:with Emin. Nor is it only mere rip- 
ction; here and there is a veritable flash 
of eloquence, or a terse, nervous way of 
stating an original view on — well- 
- worn subject, all Pong wang got 
appropriate anecdote from past ex 
pence. Stanley also possesses that uality, 
invaluable to a good speaker, of Slee a 
d listener as well. Far from engross- 

ng the conversation at a table, he does 
his best to draw out the more modest who 
<would be content to listen, and a ee 
argument is nearly as necessary to 
‘comfort as a cigar. 

It is too soon yet to pronounce the final 
-verdict on Gordon as a man of action. 
The sweetness of his personal character 
and the pathos of his death have left a 
halo round his memory which obscures 
impartial judgment. 

“Tt is so much easier to worship Christ 
than to imitate him,” said Julian, and the 
the same is true of Gordon. 

It is so much easier to create an om 
saginary and idyllic Gordon, and to 
down to posterity a beautiful myth, than 
to study the actual Gordon, with all his 
strdnge contradictions only throwing into 
greater relief the real sterling worth of 
the man as he was. Whether the world 
gains by this easier method of writing his- 
tory,I doubt, but this I know, that Gordon 
himself, were he now living, ‘would regard 
with equal contempt the well-meant cari- 
catures of him drawn by his worshipers 
-and the efforts to increase his fame at the 
expense of injustice to others. 











Ask your Draggist or Grocer for !t, 


<6. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


‘ GEORGE FROST & & co., 47 Gedford Street, BOSTON. _ 
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jmAROMAL & SMITH PIANO CO. 
tet Ot., WY. 


teas = Co ao 
ORGANS “Baie co. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
THastrated catalogue free. 


A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLE Ww, APPLIN . co. 


PUEEIT s 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sucbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOY 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Wureattare, Pulptte, Chaire, Pows, ote. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d St., Phila, Pa 


| CHURCH LODOE & PARLOR 


wit FURNITURE 

s.C SMALL & CO... Boston, Maes, 
~ “THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 

CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MAND FACTORY IN THE COUNTRY, 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
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Dr. Warner’s Four-in-Hand Cora- 
line Corset is a great favorite with 
many ladies, as it is short on the hips 
but long in front. It is folly to try to 
fit every lady with the same shape of 
Corset. 
line Corsets, at prices ranging from 
one to three dollars, 

Sold by leading merchants. 


WARNER BROS., Manufacturers, 
New York anp Cuicaco. 


GOOD SENSE {ozs2t 


have been growing in favor fo WAISTS 
ine a gr n favor for the tl0 years, Exam- 
ine them, and you will be convinees. of their merit. 


We have 24 styles of Cora- 








Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CoRA- 








AMERICAN FIRE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 

308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, . 
Sescure for Reinsurance and 
all other claime..................... 


Surplus over all Linbilities,. mane 4 ( 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1800, 
$2,642,669.97. .« 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice- 
RICHARD MA 


MARIS, 
JAMES B. YOUNG. aesuary, 


$500,000.00 
18 





DIRECTORS: 
H. Montgo: Alezsnter Biddi 
John T. Lewia, a \ <a 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton 8. 


Hu "Charles 8, Whelen. Joseph Weis, 





W. P-RICK, UNION &:: oO. a thos 
INVESTMENT co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.* 
Paid up Capital, npital, $1,000,000. 


PonWteTORs. A Guaranteed 7 per cent. 
Investment ensured by 
usiness Property centrally located in Kansas Chy, 


with 60 per eae of the net profits additional, 


Indo od Ere iInent sin 

men, : apital sts zs 

H, P. SrIMsON, Pret American National 

E. L. MARTIN, Pres, Mercantile Bank. 

HON, T, B, BULLENT, Ex-Mayor, 

B.T. WHIPPLE & Real Hatate & Inv’t Sec's, 

HON. WILLIAM W WARNER ig 
pe: and ae hanber 5 of Cor 

watt H. HOLMES, Pres. G. A. Cable R' 

L. R. MOORE, Director Nat, Bank of Kansas a ’ 
E.C. SATTLEY, Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit 
Dy Savings Bank * to : 
rmission we refer to any of the above 
nen. PSend for circulars containing danetigiion 08 

property and full particulars. 


Do not Invest 


Until you obtain our booklet, telling why the 


DEBEN TURE BONDS 
GUARANTEED MOR TGAGES 


we offer occupy a foremost place. as 
desirable 9 oonaritios for careful in- 
vestors of their own or trustee funds, 


Prime CNORT-StEs pares. $500 to $10,000, 
usually in hand. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
Kansas City, KANSAS. 
Capita! $500,000. — Paid Up $350,000. 








LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 
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Pareles Air 


SHERMAN " KING” VAPORIZER, 


Self-acting, Continuous, Inexpensive, 
Reliable. 
ALL IMPURE AND OFFENSIVE ODORS ABSOLUTELY 
REMOVED. 











This apparatus consists of an iron 
vessel with a tightly fitting lid, held 
down with a screw, and enclosing a 
porous cup, which is saturated with a 
volatile Rinfecting fluid. A small 
screw-valve is arranged on the side of 
the case. Opening both lid and valve, | 7#™ 
a current of antiseptic vapor issties, 
carrying with it the volatile disinfec- 

tants. 


Seir-actine, Each Vaporizer sold 
ch for use. No care except to re- 
plenish once in two months, at ex 
of 4 to 8 cents, according to size. 
sizes, $3.50, $5. oo, $8.00. 


Iustrated pamphlet free to all. Address, 


Sherman “King” Vaporizer Company, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Boston, New York,* 
Philadelphia, or Chicago. 


' $EA SHELLS. 


To any one sending for my list of Sux1L14, CuRIos, 
and Sup-TrRopicaL PLants, I will 1 a box com 
taining ten es of Bxa SHELI4S, upon aD of 
fifteen ognta, ee ‘actual charge for postage and 

ress 
RICHARD SCOTT, Sarasota, Fin. 
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Send Lg Ro 
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METAL cave pons measures for 
CEILINGS ee 


Diew York Manager, F. E. Marva, Auburn, N.Y. 
mt Philadelphia Managers, B. F, Guawn & Son. 


_|WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
$3,000,000 TRUST GO. s:;500,000 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Gold Debentures. 
Branch Offices: yx State St., Albany, N. wild’ paee 


St., N. ¥. City; Rialto Bdy » Boston ; 
Phil's, Pa. abe Cornhill aad Lloyds, i Soden ae 
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Securiti 
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Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
mays IAVED AND WON. 
of its operotion, address the com- 
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of cropanever known. acres Farm Lands. Fail- 
qeoeterenn x} all-the-year climatein 
the world: spied toall a fags 

of water. ally, Mberal t: 
C.E, 8n Srumons, I Com, ©. ‘eN.W. "y, Chicago, : 
monies PAL Bt AL BONDS | AND OTHER OTHER INVESTMENTS: 


eda utSBAN AE. BAN. KAAS. 
‘ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR: 


An {llustrated treatise, interesting to everybody, will 
be sent FREE. Send name and address plainly on 
postal, 6 Box 651, Brock ron, Mass. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 

















All about the Seeds a 9G bow to ‘ow them sent 
free. W.A BURP. 
Phi Indelphia, Pa, 





Every Qwner of Harness Should Use _ 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 
Sold ___, Sold by « all Saddlery F Houses. 
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“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
ts best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 








OXFORD MAPS, 


EDITED BY 


Prof. H. $. OSBORN, LL.D. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL mA 1) St. Paml's 
FUL MAPS.—(1) 


paid. 
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HOW STRANGELY 
me fail tox our minds sometimes on the mat- 
WHEREWITHAL 
on. testen the mie ve to think 


THINKS FOR US 
"Ayetom walled tony sddress for 


131.00. 
s WHEREWITHAL co. 
Broad & Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA. 


WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


(PATENTRD.) 
Short, simple, compact, and economical method of 
ng accounts in banks and ¢o ag of all 
such as Investment, a ter, and oe 
wompanies, Cash Book, i Bala 

— ed in one book, [If You are treasurer ~ 
ny Guild, Lodge, Society, or Clab of kind, 
maintained by fees and du es, send for the TREas- 
nn to om, 5 ~— of and how 

ts Wairrie ACODUNT ROOK Co.. 
aneas City, Me. 
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pany, Jersey Verney City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 
| yor eng ware Sad 
Perfect Letter Co 


Are known and used all as e world. Bee es 
uired. Use any good co sey ing ink. Notesize $1.0. 


er size, 12. Sent by wwe rice. 
7's. St, Phila. Pa. 


nell, 


Alvah 
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MANUAL. FORM BOOK. 
social and —- > 


HILL Sees 


y book agent, «, Ra) ~~ ac CO., 1038 
Btteet, seer fr Wal Y 2S gentieman can- 
vassers for ual ond i Parallel are 
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tal card, and receive free pile 
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The Scholar’s Magazine. 


of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite 
parr Sa a on. lt combines in atiraaive form, choice home reading 
pleasant change to the boys 


with Sunday-school lessons, and will 2 tg a 
and girls cs any poeian ver where for years there has been of variety in the publications 
CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 


furnished to the scholars. 
How Three Went Maying 


Lost 
a. 


reading, together 





Pollard. 
Simon C cgphine Jellinek. 
ED OFA COMIN sctlevesssasbsted enh atnrtus Uatons torsooccesimnzabientedeccoviocene By Annie E. Wilson, 
ry ties lature sAsnal Salidag Saocsl Lessons for May. 
good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the Jam 
ses alee aes eae Heaps 0 Say Seth ene on ep for only a single sine 3edabea, i 


order to 
rice: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more pod 


eackene tal 
package to one ress, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year. 


prices any school can afford to take it. 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide. 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is ined quastasty, ous is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-schoo In the preparation of this quarterly 
tha: niss hab Seun to putbent @ telat and clmoelb of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which’ he would let alone. It is prepared 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in Scholar’s Magazine and 


Scholar's Lesson Guide is the. same. Subscription price: e or more copies, in a package 
to one address, one cent each per quarter; four cents each 


per year. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, S$, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SILK--‘such as our Grandmothers wore.” 


Re 


44 bastntdt ctr Gok 











Mls: 


Mii diyiens F bought ane 
butlers csilh uses, ye aren 
i until I oie 


Carat re 


cn gaat wL~- ya ta 
LdayJds sigs havea kandiomt . 


YS haart that th, late lbs Loultentof 
ANew Yort did the samv—to J luud wilh 


mere Re one my Wefoot 
Messrs. Joun D. Cutter & Co, 


Dear Sirs,—I do not feel safe to purchase any other 
make of silk than yours. An experience of many years’ use of 
it has given me entire confidence that it will neither split nor 
wear shiny. Previously, almost without exception, every black 
silk dress purchased by me was a disappointment and a loss. 

I wish also to give testimony to the excellence of your 
sewing silk, because it is very strong, sews as smoothly as 
thread, never splitting, and being numbered like thread, instead 


»| of lettered, one always knows what size to call for. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Wiieur F. Crarts. 


7 
sveny Sree STA  eaEee, 


JOHN O.CUTTER & CO. 
PURE SILK_ 


RIALT:*":* .&P. Stamp with name 10 dts. 











a oe aps new in Family Bibles, 

ENTS which es our Bibles sell where 

4 « Bibles never sold before. Where 
| other Bibles have been sold, there ours will sell the 


more. For particulars, address THK HISTORICAL 
PUBLISHING CoMPaNY, Dayton, Ohio. - 


pag o Pillow Sham 
THALMAN M: MrFe, Co., No. M41 Bait. § St., , Baltimore, Md. 4 ‘DAISY 
WOO let us send 


ExXolider. 
af DON’ T canvassing outfit sand yon fu | 


AGENTS bab a 
w. B. plaice Winchendon. Maas. 
CES Lay, pict hook, | = 
“Glimpses of Fifty Years” 
qurea May. 51, Sia, Write ani, quick, 


TED tn 
LADY: Woman's ys ie src von, 
for particulars, to H. J. SMITH 2 CO. Publishers, Just iseud. Sales. Big Pay at 


ree. E.B.TR T. Pub., New York. 








T he Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth 


the publisher will refund te su bers auy money. that they lose thereby. 





MNPG. ©o.,.79 W. Mm 








EDUCATIONAL, 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Secretary of Haverford College, Pa. 


CHAUTAUQUA! 


— — AUGUST, 1890, 
UMMER CommuNITY, Bible 
Sindy. Me Model of Palestine, 300 feet long. 
Noted iecturers, The best music. Rational 
for circulars to— 
W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DO NOT STAMMER, 


pat Bestrapl. Oxford, 
6% citer AStion Y., ‘land Dr. 
Thouas H. Urq 


uhart, eb Can refer to 
— ‘D. Wattles, Pub. of foes unday hool aot samen. 
nd 


pamphlet zs. JOHN TON, 
Institute, E. Corner ith and Spring Garden 


Streets, Philadelphia, 


STAMMERING: ir Causes 


ands for “® 
E. J. Pay THORPE Ne Newton Centre, Mass, 


MATTHEWS. — 


OU =: purchase ANY- 
Y THI in a nates NEEDED, for 
Wear or Home Decoration at an 
advantage, under our roof of five floors, © 
100x175,-and save money. 
Please send for ournew Price Lists 
and new Fashion Catalogue. 
Samples sent cheerfully upon appii- 
cation, and mail orders promptly filled. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


*¢Cleanfas 
BLACK STockines, 


ye. 
BA Me randed if they 
Stain the Feetor Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY CO. 
9% Broadway, New ‘York; 
2 West I4th St., 
109 State Street, Chicago: 
49 West Street, Boston 
61 Euclid Av. “cleveland, oO. 
251 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
i gar Bend for price- list, 
6th | Ave. and 20th | St., 
New York. 






































KOCH & CO., 


SATEENS, CHAMBRAYS, 
AND CorTron WASH FABRICS 
At exceptionally low prices. Send for sample 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avene 20th to 2ist Street, New ¥ 
— rtersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
nited States. Send for samplesand prices, 


“janie McCREERY & co., 
importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Breadway, Cor. Bieventh St., New York 


YOU 22 Lat ot Sige re see 
Sienna 


U4 
WOULD WOoUT a E X QO Uz. FOR 
HOUSEHOLD Ch ChE THAT EVERYBODY 
ANTS? Write fr growers to D. CASSG REEN 
adison St., Chicago, mi. 


ay ESMEN wanted for the International Cy- 
a Exclusive territory, thorouch prepa- 
vasteme mmediate and liberat compensation, and 
advancement in our business as ability and ex perience 
warrant. Dopp, Meap, &Co., 758and 755 B’dway, N.Y. 


» ScotcH GINGHAMS, mn | 








Sbould, however, an , advertisement of a party not Bb gvod standing be e inadvertently inserted, 





